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The Approach to Unity through 
the Scriptures 


HENRY ST JOHN, ov. , 





In a television interview on the religious position of the Church of 
England recently given, the new Archbishop of York, Dr Coggan, 
said that he was an Evangelical, but with a high doctrine of the Church. 
This is as if his predecessor, Dr Ramsey, now Primate of all England at 
Canterbury, had said in a similar interview, as he might well have done, 
that he was an Anglo-Catholic but with a marked infusion of 
Evangelicalism. 

The very real fact that two such statements, actual or hypothetical, 
represent is of profound ecumenical significance. The Church of 
England, and indeed world-wide Anglicanism as a whole, is a micro- 
cosm of the Ecumenical movement, for it contains in an organism 
which is highly cohesive in outlook and spirit most of the widely 
differing elements which exist within the World Council of Churches. 
It follows that the process of evolution going on within Anglicanism 
is likely to be reproduced, and is in fact now being reproduced, within 
the wider context of the main allegiances of World Protestantism. 

One aspect of this process, and a fundamental one, is the increasing 
unity of outlook which marks the approach of many sections of 
divided Christendom to the Scriptures. In this we Catholics have both ; 
a share and a deep interest. Nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
Liberalism in the non-Catholic world took a lead in the scientific 
criticism of the Scriptural documents. In its eagerness however to lay 
bare the exact nature and provenance of the sources (in itself an excel- 
lent aim) it virtually rejected the doctrine of divine inspiration, lost 5 
sight very largely of the need for theological interpretation of the data [ 
of revelation, and came in consequence to discard any adequate recog- 
nition of what revelation itself involves. 

Post-Liberal Protestantism, under the influence of Karl Barth and 
other scholars working in the same field and with the same or similar | 
pre-suppositions, has to a considerable extent returned to tradition 
orthodoxy as to the foundation tenets of the Christian faith. It ha 
done so without prejudice to the use of historical and critical know- 
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THE APPROACH TO UNITY THROUGH THE SCRIPTURES 


ledge in the search for which the Liberals were pioneers. Theological 
thinking concerning the biblical data has come back into its own and 
with it a growing appreciation of the nature of revelation itself. 

The Roman Catholic Church, affected fundamentally neither by 
Liberalism nor by the Modernism that grew out of it, continued to 
insist on an exact appreciation of the nature of biblical inspiration and 
its corollary, biblical inerrancy. Its chief concern was to preserve this 
as basic to the very nature of the biblical revelation, guarded and inter- 
preted by the teaching authority of the believing community, the 
Church. In the work of scientific criticism Roman Catholic progress, 
with notable exceptions, was slower and certainly more prudent in 
the acceptance of ‘assured’ results. The encyclical of Pius XII, Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, with its strong emphasis on critical scholarship in gen- 
eral and in particular on the importance of genera litteraria, has been a 
liberating charter to the biblical theologian, especially in the elucidation 
of the nature and scope of inerrancy in the light of new critical know- 
ledge. He is able now to meet the non-Catholic scholar in ecumenical 
dialogue on largely common ground. 

Until relatively lately the Evangelical movement in the Church of 
England was an exclusive enclosure of a Fundamentalism, which in- 
volved a theory of biblical inspiration necessitating what the Abbot of 
Downside has called, in a recent Tablet correspondence, the Hansard 
Report view of the historical truth of the Scriptures. The Anglo- 
Catholic movement, on the other hand, since Bishop Gore began 
writing in the eighties of the last century, was for long in the forefront 
of biblical liberalism, though it remained less affected, at least on the 
surface, by the principles underlying Liberalism’s misconceptions of the 
nature of revelation. Thirty or more years ago however a change began 
to take place, under the influence from Cambridge of Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, himself largely influenced by Karl Barth. Since then Anglo- 
Catholicism has steadily returned to a more orthodox theological 
appreciation of the nature of biblical revelation. This appreciation cer- 
tainly opens a way to a dialogue with Catholic theologians, versed in 
the idiom of biblical theology and able to apply to it fruitfully the 
categories of the scholastic discipline, as they are found in St Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In the light of Archbishop Coggan’s remark quoted above it will be 
of interest here to examine the latest move in the convergence towards 
a unity of view on the authority of Holy Scripture of the Evangelical 
group and the rest of the Church of England. In the Times of September 
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22nd 1960, the following communication from its correspondent 
appeared: 

‘The Oxford Conference of Evangelical Churchmen which ended at 
St Peter’s Hall, Oxford, today, has presented the following six findings: 

“We affirm that acceptance of our Lord’s teaching that Holy Scrip. 
ture is divinely inspired, true and authoritative is no less binding upon 
Christian people than acceptance of any other part of his teaching. 

“We affirm that the Church cannot confer authority upon early 
Scripture but must recognize the divine authority inherent in Holy 
Scripture constantly to regulate and reform her life and order. 

“We affirm that when the Holy Spirit inspired the Biblical writers 
he controlled their choice of both matter and words for the communi- 
cation of divinely revealed truth. 

“We affirm that Scripture must be interpreted by Scripture in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit and with due regard to the context and 
the literary category of each passage. 

“We affirm that, in so far as Fundamentalism means upholding the 
inspiration and trustworthiness of Scripture and the deity, virgin birth, 
and atoning work, bodily resurrection and personal return of Christ, it 
is to be approved as authentic, evangelical, customary to the funda- 
mentals of the Christian creed. 

“We affirm that, in so far as Fundamentalism means an obscurantist 
attitude to Biblical scholarship, a mechanical doctrine of Inspiration 
and an arbitrary liberalism in Biblical interpretation, it is false to the 
principles of historic Evangelicism”’.’ 

A Catholic biblical scholar has kindly contributed the following 
assessment of the above findings from the point of view of Catholic 
scholarship: 

‘Careful examination reveals that there is not a single proposition 
here which is not at least susceptible of a Catholic interpretation, 
though in practically every case a Catholic theologian would fed 
compelled to make precisions. It will be noticed that in these six pro- 
positions three distinct points are considered: first, the inspiration of 
Scripture; second, its interpretation; third, the role of the Church in 
relation to Scripture. 

“With regard to the first of these, it is affirmed as a sacred and 
essential part of our Lord’s teaching, and as such binding upon al 
Christians (prop. 1), that the Holy Spirit inspires the biblical authors by 
“controlling their choice both of matter and words” in such a way that 
they express “divinely revealed truth” (prop. 3) which “is authoritative 
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THE APPROACH TO UNITY THROUGH THE SCRIPTURES 


for Christian people” (prop. 1). This must not, however, be taken to 
imply “a mechanical doctrine of inspiration” characteristic of the 
wrong kind of fundamentalism (prop. 6). 

‘Catholic teaching on this point, equally regarded as sacred and 
derived from our Lord, is that the Holy Spirit positively moves the 
biblical author’s mind, will and executive faculties in such a way that 
he conceives of rightly, wills to record faithfully in writing, and ex- 
presses aptly and infallibly all the truth and only the truth which God 
wills him to write, and which is, therefore, to be held sacred, true and 
authoritative by all Christians. Catholics equally reject a mechanical 
doctrine of inspiration. The biblical author is in no sense reduced to 
the role of a passive instrument or secretary by the movement of the 
Holy Spirit. His human personality is as fully and actively engaged in 
the writing as in any other specifically human activity. He writes as a 
man of his age and nation, and the writing bears the stamp of his 
human individuality, style, mannerisms and so on. Thus the Catholic 
explanation is simply an ampler and more precise statement of the 
same basic doctrine. 

‘In interpreting Scripture, the need for divine guidance is unequi- 
vocally recognized in the words “‘in dependence upon the Holy Spirit” 
(prop. 4). Fundamentalism in the false sense, which would imply “an 
obscurantist attitude to Biblical scholarship . . . and an arbitrary liter- 
alism in biblical interpretation” is expressly rejected (prop. 6). “Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted by Scripture . . . with due regard to the 
context and the literary category of each passage” (prop. 6). Here one 
important reservation must be made. Though the proposition that 
“Scripture must be interpreted by Scripture” may be admitted and 
welcomed as a subordinate norm, it must not be allowed to obscure or 
to replace the primary and external norm (external, that is, to Scripture 
itself) of the Church’s teaching authority. 

‘Subject to this the agreement is even more striking. Catholic teach- 
ing as expounded in the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu agrees point 
for point with these propositions. Catholics too are urged to pay due 
and positive regard to the findings of contemporary scholarship. By 
thorough and scientific research into ancient Near Eastern literature in 
general, and biblical literature in particular, they must strive to achieve 
a penetrating understanding of the world in which the Scriptures were 
written, of the ancient Semitic, as distinct from the modern Western, 
mentality, and above all of the literary genres (genera litteraria) charac- 
teristic of the biblical environment and period. Here too obscurantism 
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and arbitrary literalism are strongly rejected. The primary point, 
namely the need for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in interpreting 
Scripture, is affirmed most emphatically. Yet here again this guidance 
must be received through the Church herself as authoritative teacher. 

‘On the third point, namely the role of the Church in regard to 
Scripture, the Evangelical Churchmen state that “the Church cannot 
confer authority upon early Scripture but must recognize the divine 
authority inherent in Holy Scripture constantly to regulate and reform 
her life and order” (prop. 2). Measured by Catholic belief there is an 
important sense in which this is true and acceptable. The Church does 
not cause a book of Scripture to be inspired; she, and she alone, is 
empowered by the Holy Ghost working within her, as the believing 
community, to recognize and authoritatively to declare which books 
are de facto divinely inspired. For this purpose (here I think the Evan- 
gelicals would disagree) she has recourse to an external principle, 
namely her own nature, usage and activity. Canonicity is determined 
by the way in which the relevant books are used and esteemed in the 
Church’s life. 

‘It is also true that the Church accepts the Scriptures as divinely 
bestowed guides as to what her life and order should be. In this con- 
nection it is relevant to refer to the recent treatise of Dr Karl Rahner, 
Uber die Schriftinspiration, in which he considers the charisma of inspira- 
tion as an integral and constitutive element in the totality of the divine 
act of forming the Church during the apostolic age, as distinct from her 

foundation by Christ himself during his earthly life. 

‘If however this affirmation of the Evangelical Churchmen were 
taken to mean that Scripture is the exclusive rule of faith and morals for 
the Church, or that the divine foundation of the Church is secondary 
and subordinate to the divine inspiration of Scripture, then it would be 
essentially irreconcilable with Catholic belief, which regards the insti- 
tution of the Church as prior, and inspiration as ordered to her en- 
lightenment. The essential point of difference, I feel, is that Catholics 
hold the Church’s divine teaching authority as a prior norm, external 
to Scripture itself, for determining what constitutes inspired Scripture 
and how it should be interpreted’. 

The Anglican Church, as we have noted, is a microcosm of the 
ecumenical situation of non-Catholic Christendom. A general move- 
ment towards internal unity within it, of which the movement under 
discussion is an important, and indeed a fundamental aspect, is likely to 
reproduce itself in the Ecumenical movement as a whole. This is in 
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THE APPROACH TO UNITY THROUGH THE SCRIPTURES 


fact already taking place, and in it Anglo-Catholicism occupies a key 
sition. 

The Anglo-Catholic movement is often dated from the rise of 
Tractarianism, under the leadership of Keble, Pusey and Newman, in 
the thirties of the last century. In fact its history goes back to the very 
roots of the English Reformation. It was the Crown, especially under 
Elizabeth I, which protected the Church of England in its early stages 
from being modelled by continental Protestantism, as the Kirk was in 
Scotland. It was the Crown, very largely, that insisted on maintaining 
the ancient external Catholic organization of the established Church 
and its liturgical character. The Crown prevented the rising Puritanism 
from sweeping all this away, and with it was preserved, as one of the 
permanent elements of the variegated Anglican tradition, an ethos and 
idiom of thought which was more Catholic than Protestant in type. 

This began to gain ground in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. It 
was patristic in character, sacramental in tendency and made its appeal 
to tradition, the tradition of the primitive Church and the first four 
General Councils. It toned down the extremes of Calvinist and 
Lutheran doctrine on predestination and justification, and by the Stuart 
period it had begun to flourish under the Caroline divines, many of 
whom adumbrated a more general return to doctrines of the Real 
Presence and the Eucharistic sacrifice which at least approximated to 
traditional Catholic teaching. The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity by Rich- 
ard Hooker, planned and largely carried out at the end of the Eliza- 
bethan period, was its systematic theological text-book, patristic and 
to some extent even Thomist in its conceptions. This work still em- 
bodies the essential ethos of Anglicanism upon which Anglo-Catholic- 
ism was later to build. 

Eclipsed during the Whig supremacy, this tradition blossomed and 
expanded in the Tractarian movement, which, after its first phase and 
the departure of Newman, grew into what is now known as Anglo- 
Catholicism. It restored to the Church of England an idea of its spiritual 
function and independence, it promoted the religious life under vows 
and re-introduced the whole sacramental system modelled very largely 
on traditional Catholic lines. 

Until recently Anglo-Catholicism had to fight hard to win a univers- 
ally recognized place within the Church of England, but the battle is 


. how won and it has succeeded in transforming and vitalizing the whole 


of Anglicanism far beyond its own distinctive borders. It exercises, as 
Dr Coggan’s remark indicates, a considerable influence upon the other 
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distinctive tradition within Anglicanism, the Evangelical group, heir of 
the older Puritanism. It has made Evangelicals more traditional and 
sacramental, and Anglo-Catholics, in their turn, have come to apprec- 
iate more deeply the Evangelical emphasis on personal conversion and 
commitment. It has also brought into central Anglicanism some of the 
qualities of both. 

Forty years ago all this might well have been regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon. But, especially during the last twenty years, it has be- 
come apparent that the same phenomenon is occurring in many differ- 
ent quarters of World Protestantism; here in England and Scotland, in 
the U.S.A. and on the Continent, among Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Lutherans and Calvinists. The symptoms, if we may use the word, 
are all of the same type, a marked development of sacramental doctrine 
and life, especially in regard to the Eucharist, which is returning to its 
central place in worship; the restoration of community life under rule 
and sometimes under vows, as among the Brethren of Taizé, a remark- 
able community in French Protestantism with a distinctively Catholic 
trend and atmosphere; the desire for the restoration of the function and 
authority of the episcopate in Lutheranism; and the revival of con- 
fession. 

These movements all come from within the Ecumenical movement 
and owe their origin to the stimulus given by the Faith and Order 
movement to go back to the Scriptures in the light of Christian origins 
and the life of the primitive Church. It is remarkable how a number 
of biblical scholars of high reputation, such as Dr O. Cullmann, by no 
means an isolated instance, are moving in their exegesis towards a view 
of the Apostolic Church as Catholic in type, and especially towards 
the recognition of the prerogatives conferred by our Lord on St Peter 
and the Apostles as closely resembling those claimed by Catholics for 
the hierarchy of bishops with St Peter at their head. It must be remem- 
bered that Dr Cullmann and his fellow exegetes do not of course hold 
these original. prerogatives to have been transmissible. 

A development, parallel with this and not unconnected with it, is 
the increasing influence of Biblical Theology and the Liturgical Move- 
ment, both of which concurrently within the Catholic Church and 
outside it, are producing a renewed interest in and revival of the con- 
ception of the Church as God’s covenant with the human race. Begit- 
ning with the call of Abraham and the first covenant then made it 
continues through the history of Israel, the chosen people, seen as 
salvation-history, which culminates in the new covenant, with the new 
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THE APPROACH TO UNITY THROUGH THE SCRIPTURES 


Israel, the covenant of redemption in Jesus the Messiah, a covenant 
which is also a sacrament of Christ in his Mystical Body, the Church. 

Here is to be found by those in separation a new conception of the 
Church, which does justice both to its inner life and its visible structure, 
a conception as old as Abraham, rooted in the Catholic tradition, the 
historic tradition of Christendom. It is rich and deep and all embracing 
because it is a bringing out of things new and old, already realized and 
to be realized, from the treasury of the Church. 

May it not be that the Holy Spirit is moving divided Christendom 
to the recovery in separation of elements of Catholic faith and Catholic 
life, to be added to those already scattered among the divided parts? In 
God’s time, maybe, these will lead at last, slowly but inevitably to the 
recognition of their true source and place of origin, the city set on a 


For further reading on the lines of this article we recommend two books 
recently published and inexpensive: 

The Word, Church and Sacraments. By Louis Bouyer; Geoffrey Chapman; 
10s. 6d. 

Catholics and Protestants: Separated Brothers. By Canon Christiani and Pastor 
Rilliet; Sands; 10s. 6d. 

And an older book, still in print: 

The Christian Approach to the Bible. By Dom Celestine Charlier, 0.s.B.; 
Sands. 
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The Sacrament of Marriage 
HERBERT McCABE, o.p. 


I want to begin with a picture I do not accept, and I will try to explain 
why I do not accept it and what I want to put in its place. It goes like 
this—‘Sex is first of all a matter of fulfilment . . . itis an appetite which 
must be satisfied one way or another; sexual desire is something im- 
planted in us by nature and nature’s purpose is the maintenance of the 
race. But nature with her usual lavish hand has given us far more 
sexual desire than is really necessary, just as she makes far more cod’s 
eggs than are really necessary to keep up the population of cod. Be 
cause our sexual desires are stronger and more frequent than is really 
necessary we are led into various kinds of competition and violence, 
disorder and war. In order to regulate this stimulation man has invented 
the institution of marriage. Marriage is rather like the institution of 
private property to which indeed it is closely related. Men have an 
appetite for possessions greater than is really necessary and to regulate 
this appetite we grow hedges round bits of land and say to a man “Go 
in there and own away to your heart’s content but don’t come over 
the hedge into my bit of land”. Private property means that a man may 
perhaps have less than he would like, but what he has is secure’. Marriage 
according to this picture is a fence around the sexual appetite just a 
the hedge is a fence around the appetite for possessions. Marriage is. 
limit set on sexual activity for the sake of other people. 

I do not accept this picture. There are a whole lot of things about it 
that seem wrong to me, I notice for example that it betrays a deep 
hostility to sex. In this picture sex is a dangerous animal which has to 
be caged by marriage, there is no positive value in it except that itis 
the fulfilment of an appetite, it provides a satisfaction which we are 
expected to feel guilty about outside marriage and not guilty about 
inside marriage. Our minds are not constructed to work these kinds of 
tricks so if we have this picture we just feel fairly guilty about sex 
anyway, the only difference is that outside marriage we think we have 
a reason for feeling guilty. 

According to this picture marriage is something external to sex: 


1This paper was originally given as one of the Dominican lectures at Cambridgt 
in March 1961. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


there is no necessary connection between them except the one supplied 
by the needs of society. Marriage is two things, sex plus certain limits; 
sex outside marriage is just the one thing. 

Now will this theory stand up to critical examination? Let us just 
reflect for a moment on the analogy with hedges and property. Accord- 
ing to this theory there is something called an appetite for property 
which is kept within limits by the hedges. When it is satisfied inside 
the hedges it is OK, when it is satisfied outside the hedges it is not OK. 
Legitimate ownership is two things, satisfying an appetite for property 
plus limits, ‘property is legalized robbery’ ; robbery is just the one thing 
satisfying an appetite for property. But once you begin to examine this 
story it falls to pieces. Take another look at this appetite for property. 
How can you have an appetite for property if there is no ownership? 
Supposing there were no hedges, there would be no property and so 
you could not have an appetite for it. What would count as satisfying 
your appetite? There is in fact no such thing as a basic datum called the 
appetite for property which has to be regulated by ownership, on the 
contrary there is a basic datum called ownership and the appetite for 
this may outstep its proper limits and become an appetite for robbery. 
An owner is not a robber plus title deeds; a robber is someone pre- 
tending to be an owner although he has no title deeds. An owner is not 
arobber and then something more; a robber is a defective owner. 

Now I think we can have the same destructive thoughts about the 
picture of sex that we have been given. Just as the urge to possess 
depends for its meaning on the institution of legitimate ownership, so 
the human sexual desire depends for its meaning on the institution of 
marriage. And just as robbery is imitation ownership and would be 
meaningless without ownership, so sex without marriage is just imita- 
tion marriage. It is defective marriage, something is lacking to it. 

The two cases of ownership and marriage are, I think, parallel, but 
they are not on the same plane. For one thing you can and apparently 
do have societies in which there is no institution of private property 
and it follows not as a sociological or as a psychological fact but as a 
logical consequence that there is no robbery and no desire for robbery. 
On the other hand there are no human societies in which there is not 
the institution of marriage, though it takes different forms in different 
societies. 

All this is really, to say that what is wrong with the picture we have 
been examining is that it has missed out any mention of love. In 
human beings sexual desire cannot be dissociated from the desire to 
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love and be loved. The connection is not always simple; the relevance 
of love may be twisted and turned in all sorts of ways; it may show 
itself in sadism or a desire for humiliation or in even more remote 
forms, but always behind it all is the need of the human being for love, 
Without this basic datum human sexuality is simply not intelligible 
we cannot treat it as we can to a great extent treat other appetites, in 
isolation from a man’s relation to others. 

I want to claim then that sexual desire in man is a matter of sexual 
love and if we are to criticize some forms that the satisfaction of this 
desire takes, it is by criticizing their relevance to love. Love is not 
added to sex; sex without love, or sex with bogus or imitation love, is 
distorted in itself, one of its essential elements is missing. 

Let us then draw another picture and see if we can make it animprove- 
ment on the one we have rejected. The root of the sexual desire is, asin the 
other picture, the biological need for the maintenance of the race, but 
this expresses itself in the individual not as an undifferentiated desire 
for sexual satisfaction but in a desire for union with another. ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone’. As a matter of physiology and psychology 
this desire may suffer various vicissitudes in an individual ; for one reason 
or another it may turn back upon the individual or it may turn to 
others of his or her own sex. We call these sexual desires abnormal not 
because they are uncommon but because they are not aligned with the 
general purpose for which in nature the sexual instinct exists. According 
then, to the picture which I am drawing, sex, love and marriage are 
not three separate things which we are lucky if we find combined. 
They form one thing and if either sex or marriage exist in a state of 
separation from love or from each other they are imperfect parts 
lacking their own fulfilment. 

What then, do we mean by love? Love simply means desiring good 
for another person, it means shifting the centre of gravity of your 
desires so that it coincides with that of another person; this is why love 
involves union. Your desires are now focussed on the happiness of 
another person. Just as at any time you might be prepared to forego 
lesser happiness for yourself for the sake of a greater one, so in love you 
are prepared to forego any lesser happiness for the sake of your greatest 
happiness which now coincides with the happiness, or what you think 
to be the happiness, of another. There are two things to notice here; 
first of all love means a giving of yourself to another, but secondly it 
does not mean a surrender of your personality to another. It does not 
mean that you eliminate the centre of your personality, it means that 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


you strive that it should coincide with that of another. Thus you could 
surrender your personality to another by placing yourself completely 
in his hands—say by some kind of drugs or hypnosis—then what you 
did would be entirely governed by him, it would really be his activity. 
But in love, your actions though done from the point of view of an- 
other remain absolutely your own actions. Love is self-sacrifice not 
suicide. Love is essentially a thing of freedom, a matter of my spon- 
taneous action. It is a transcending of the self; to be able to transfer the 
centre of yourself to coincide with that of another involves a kind of 
picking yourself up by your own bootlaces, you are not simply being 
cattied away, you are carrying yourself away. 

It is because a carrying-away-out-of-yourself is involved that love, 
in the sense in which we have been talking about it, has affinities with 
the intoxication of the feelings that accompanies it in sexual love. In 
sexual passion we have the sense of being carried away by something 
which is ours, our sexual powers, and which is yet stronger than we 
are. Sexual appetites belong to the individual but not for the sake of 
the individual; his eating and drinking is for his own existence, his 
sexual powers relate him to the whole race. They belong to our 
solidarity in time with the race. And so in sexual passion we have the 
feeling of being carried away by something in us which belongs to 
the whole race, which is greater than ourselves. The morphology of 
this feeling in a sense corresponds to that of love as we have been 
describing it. As we have seen it, love is a matter of spontaneity, of 
freedom of the will; it is an act by which we carry ourselves outside 
our own circle of needs and preferences; and this pattern is repeated in 
the emotions by the passion of love. Thus we can say similar things 
about them, for example that sexual passion is in a sense unselfish, it is 
not grasping and mean as are some of our desires. Nevertheless sexual 
passion is only an image of love, drawn in the emotions, just as in- 
toxication can be a picture of freedom and happiness. 

When we discuss marriage we have first to discuss its ‘normal’ form, 
that is, its complete form, then we can come to consider various 
defects to which it may be subject. Marriage as a norm is the sexual 
union of two people who love each other; that is to say, their giving 
of themselves to each other includes the sexual union by which they 
give their bodies to each other, so that each can say of the other, “This 
ismy body’. 

Sexual union exists, of course, to keep the race in being, and in this 
snse the purpose of marriage is the procreation of children. This is a 
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purpose that marriage has quite independently of what a particular 
individual might want of it. The purpose of sleep is to rest and refresh 
us, it has this purpose as a matter of biology even though we may have 
all sorts of reasons for wanting to go to sleep —to avoid a boring talk, 
to forget about our worries, or whatever. We do not decide for our- 
selves what marriage is for, any more than we decide for ourselves 
what we are for. Marriage is an institution which is already there in 
nature when we decide to go in for it. Just as there are certain things 
we must not do to human beings because they are human beings what- 
ever else they may be—employees, enemy soldiers, criminals, etc.—so 
there are certain things we may not do to the institution of marriage 
just because it is this institution whatever else it may be. 

In the book of Genesis, the first creation story makes man and woman 
‘to be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth’, but the second story 
introduces woman because ‘It is not good for man to be alone’. We 
can say that the purpose of marriage is the procreation of children, but 
we can also say that its purpose is the fulfilment of man and woman in 
love. There has been a certain amount of discussion in the past about 
the relative importance of these ‘two ends’ of marriage. Some theo- 
logians have stressed the first and others have stressed the second. Some 
have said that the first is primary and the second secondary, others 
have retorted ‘No, not secondary, subsidiary’. What gives the whole 
discussion its slight air of unreality is that we know very well that the 
participants are really thinking about something else. One side is 
simply saying “You must not make the personal fulfilment of husband 
and wife serve as an excuse for abusing the procreative function of 
marriage’ ; the other side is saying* You must not make the procreation 
of children an excuse for selfishness, lovelessness and neglect in mar- 
riage’. Both sides are obviously right and so the argument continues. 

Marriage is not just the fact of two people living together in sexual 
love, it is man and wife living together in love which involves sexual 
love, it is a total giving of each to the other and as such it demands 
a commitment. In marriage a man gives to his wife everything that is 
his, including his body, his whole life, that is why marriage takes the 
form of a promise. In marriage a man dedicates the whole of his life 
to another. In marriage a man and woman make the extraordinary 
claim that they can establish a relationship of love which will be inde- 
pendent of what happens to them, which will transcend all the acci- 
dents that may occur. They establish a society of love which exists 
unconditionally. Human sexuality is properly speaking a function of 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


this community of love; if it is exercised outside this communion it 
fails to be true human sexuality. Why is this soz: Why could not true 
human sexuality exist in the context of say a temporary liaison? The 
reason is, to my mind, that sexuality is fundamentally the gift of one 
of the greatest things I have that I can give. I have greater things than 
my body but I cannot give them to another, the gifts of grace, the 
powers of my mind, etc. I can use these for others but I cannot put 
them under their control. They belong to the spiritual centre of my 
personality which, as we saw, can be so transferred as to coincide with 
that of another, but cannot be taken over by another. There is one other 
thing I have that is greater than my body and which can be given up 
and that is my life. And it is with life as it is with my body, I can give 
up my life in certain circumstances (in a context of course of love) 
and it is self-sacrifice, but if I give it up in lesser contexts it is suicide. 
To give my body for say three years and at the end demand a return 
is to degrade human sexuality by putting it on the level of lesser goods. 
It is selling something sacred, it is a kind of simony. If I am to give my 
body to another this can only be a gift in unconditional love and self- 
sacrifice, not a part of a transaction. It is for this reason that marriage 
is of its nature a permanent thing, because it is an unconditional thing. 

If it is to be a personal commitment it must be accomplished by 
some sign of commitment. If the caveman drags the cave girl into his 
cave, this may be marriage if it is in fact a conventional sign with a 
meaning, if it involves a commitment on his and her part. But if he is 
simply dragging her into the cave there is clearly no marriage. Any 
society will have established conventional signs for committing oneself 
to another. There will be some symbolic gesture which counts as 
having promised oneself unconditionally to another. Any such sign is 
a contract of marriage. 

So far I have been dealing with sex and marriage; I have not said a 
word about the sacrament of marriage. This takes us into an entirely 
new dimension. When the Church says that marriage is a sacrament, 
she does not mean that she thinks marriage is a good thing, nor does 
she simply bless the marriage contract, nor is it simply that she regards 
a good married life as an occasion for God’s grace. Not at all; when she 
says that Christian marriage is a sacrament she means it is a new kind 
of reality. The Christian family is a mystery, something we can only 
know about by faith. We do not see the Christian family with our bodily 
eyes, any more than men saw the divinity of Christ or they can see the 
outpouring of the Spirit in Baptism. What they can see is the outward 
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sign, the sacrament which represents the mystery that it contains. So 
far we have been considering marriage as belonging to the process of 
the human race; it belongs to our solidarity in time with our fellow- 
men, it belongs to the evolution and history of mankind; but the 
marriage of Christians is something else: it is a part of the process of 
mankind towards God, and this process towards fulfilment in Christ, 
towards the pleroma, is called the Church. Marriage is the only sacra- 
ment in which these two orders coincide in this way. The outward 
signs of the other sacraments are ritual gestures, things which have 
no natural value though they have, of course, a social value. We do 
not take a baby to the font to wash it, we do not go to holy communion 
because we are hungry, but marriage is the intersection of the biological 
and supernatural order. 

Marriage then is one of the seven signs, the symbolic rites which go 
to constitute the Church. In order to understand this more clearly we 
must know something about the meaning of a sacrament. A sacrament 
is a revelation of the divine plan of salvation which itself contains and 
furthers that salvation. The great sacrament is the humanity of Christ, 
the image of the unseen God, but we say too that the great events of 
the Old Testament were sacramental in that they were saving acts of 
God which showed forth the mystery of his plan. They spoke figura- 
tively of the destiny of Israel which is Christ at the same time as they 
prepared the way for his coming. They symbolized what they effected. 
The sacraments of the New Law effect what they symbolize. Together 
they bring into being the Church, a new kind of reality, neither a 
physical thing that we can see with our eyes nor a concept that we can 
understand with our minds, but a mystery that we can know by faith. 
The sacraments affect us neither as physical causes nor on the other 
hand as mere symbols appealing to our understanding, they affect us 
at the level of the mystery. 

This may become clearer if we say a little about the traditional 
theology of the sacraments. A sacrament involves three levels of 
reality: 

1. The RITE which can be seen which symbolizes and when gen- 

uinely performed brings about 

2. The SACRAMENTAL REALITY (the mystery) which is 

known by faith and which symbolizes and in a man of good 
dispositions brings about 

3. The FINAL REALITY, union with God in love. 

Thus: 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


Rite Sacramental Reality Final Reality 
Baptism Plunging in Incorporation in the Rebirth to divine life 
water, etc. Church, the ‘king- through the Spirit of 
dom of priests’-— —_ love. 
Character. 


Eucharist © Sacred meal of Body ofChrist given Unity of Mystical 
Bread and wine us for our food. Body in love. 
etc. 


Marriage Dedication of | Sacramental bond of Personal appropriation 
bodily lifeto marriage. of love uniting Christ 
another, etc. and Church. 

Let us look at these levels in turn. First of all, the contract of marriage 
is itself the sacrament, it is itself the outward sign. The marriage con- 
sists in the commitment by the man and woman concerned; any cere- 
monies or blessing that may surround it are quite accidental to the 
sacrament, like the ceremonies surrounding baptism or the eucharistic 
meal. It is the husband and wife who administer the sacrament to each 
other, each of them exercizing the priesthood received in baptism. In 
comparatively recent years the Catholic Church has demanded of her 
own members that the contract of marriage should (apart from excep- 
tional circumstances) be made in the presence of the parish priest and 
two witnesses. I said that any society will have established conventional 
procedures as a criterion of what is to count as a valid agreement, and 
this then is a requirement in this particular society. Needless to say the 
legislation does not apply to those not in the society. Hence non- 
catholic Christians can make a valid contract of marriage and thus 
enter into the sacrament of marriage in any way recognized by society 
as valid, for example in a registry office. This is why the Catholic 
Church recognizes as valid the marriages of non-catholics in a registry 
office, but not the marriages of her own children. This has nothing to 
do with the morals of the matter, it is a matter of the convention for 
what counts as a valid contract in a particular society. It is no good 
going around in white lace and orange blossom if the particular and 
proper convention of your society is to be dragged by the hair into 
a cave. 

This contract is a symbol. How and what does it symbolize: Every 
sacramental sign, according to St Thomas Aquinas, takes in, in its 
symbolism, the whole sweep of the divine plan. Looking to the past it 
tefers back to Christ’s passion and through this to the great symbolic 
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deeds of the Old Testament; looking to the present it symbolizes a 
work of God, the realization of a Sacramental reality and through that 
the realization of divine love in a man; and looking to the future it 
refers to the consummation of all things in the Second Coming. It is 
not difficult to see how this applies to marriage. In the marriage con- 
tract we have a symbol which is a favourite scriptural image of the 
dealings of Yahweh with Israel and of the coming of the Saviour. In 
every marriage we see represented the love of Yahweh for the Virgin 
Israel which is to make her fruitful; we see the marriage of the Holy 
Spirit and the Virgin Mary which bore fruit in Christ. Again each 
marriage looks forward to the final consummation of the marriage 
between Christ and his bride the Church when the Holy City comes 
down out of heaven adorned as a bride for her husband, as we read in 
the Book of Revelation. 

And in the present the contract entered into between the man and 
woman symbolizes and brings into being a bond between them at the 
level of sacramental reality. This bond is stronger even than human 
love, stronger than the human contract which symbolizes it. It is such 
stuff as the Church is made on, it has the permanence and stability of 
the Church itself. Each marriage is a participation in the enduring bond 
which unites Christ to his bride. The forging of the bond of marriage 
is the work of Christ’s love. In marriage we have what God has joined 
together—not merely by instituting marriage as a natural society, but 
by the power of a sacrament. Just as in Baptism it is a man who per- 
forms the outward rite but Christ himself who sanctifies the child, so 
in this sacrament it is a man and woman who make the contract but 
Christ who joins them in a dimension into which we cannot as yet 
reach, which we can know of only by faith. 

The marriage bond is as durable as the Church itself, indeed it is a 
sharing into the stability of the Church, but it is not more durable than 
the Church. The Church belongs to the sacramental era, to the interim 
period in which we await Christ’s coming. At that moment sacra- 
mental reality as something other than natural reality will cease as the 
shadow disappears in the sun. Of the new Jerusalem we read ‘I saw no 
temple therein, for the Lord God almighty is the temple thereof, and 
the Lamb’. It is for this reason that ‘there is no marrying nor giving in 
marriage in heaven’. At the end of time there will be a withering away 
of the Church; faith and hope and the sacraments will disappear but 
charity will remain. And this is what we are concerned with at the 
third level of the sacrament. It is thus not strictly true to say, as D. H. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


Lawrence does, that the Catholic Church teaches that marriage is 
eternal, but the final fruits of marriage will be eternal. The attainment 
of the grace of divine love which is the ultimate reality in the sacra- 
ments depends as I have said on the dispositions of the people con- 
cerned. If two people have so taken personal possession of their marri- 
age that they are united not just by contract, not just by the sacramental 
bond, but by a mutual personal love which is a unique and unrepeat- 
able sharing in the divine love, this bond between them lasts for etern- 
ity. This applies too, it seems to me, to the whole family relationship, 
for marriage is not just a matter of two people but of a community. 
If the bonds which bind this community together are made personal, 
then the family forms a community of divine love which transcends 
time and will last for eternity in heaven. 

It must be remembered that what we are speaking of is love in the 
sense of a self-transcendence, an attitude of the will by which you carry 
yourself out of yourself to union with another person. We are not 
directly speaking of the emotional state which mirrors that love, but 
which also may be present without it. Being in love in this emotional 
sense is a normal emotional accompaniment of genuine other-directed 
sexual desire, and for this reason it is usually possible for most people 
to fall in love with almost anybody who is not actively repulsive. 
Children have this love for their parents and vice versa; another varia- 
tion of it occurs in adolescent homosexuality; and yet another when 
the boy meets the girl. At every stage of being in love, the problem is 
always to convert the emotional into the reality which it mirrors. 
Being in love with someone is a good way to begin loving them, it 
gives you a useful start, but it demands development or it will remain 
infantile and self-centred. These are platitudes for anyone concerned 
with education. Education has to be first of all a matter of opening a 
person to the possibility of love. It is not so clearly recognized that this 
is also true of marriage. The enormous propaganda pressure, to which 
we are subjected, designed to make us think of marriage as the end of 
a story (a propaganda kept up by people who make money out of 
others being infantile), can blind us to the human fact that marriage is 
usually the beginning of a more important story. It is the beginning of 
an era in which two people slowly and painfully learn to love each 
other, in which they discover in experience that sexuality in marriage 
is by no means a repetition of sexual experiments outside marriage, 
that sex divorced from married love was just a bogus imitation marri- 
age, a defective sexuality. Now in Christian marriage this process of 
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growing in human love continuously reflects and realizes a growth in 
divine love. In Christian marriage man and woman become in a yet 
deeper sense images of God. In their natural human lives they image 
God in that they are more like God than other creatures are, but now 
they imitate God by possessing and exercising a divine life. 

The divine life comes to Christ’s fellow men through his resurrection 
and such is the human condition that the resurrection demands the 
cross. Love is a total giving, it is a sacrifice, and in a world still twisted 
by the Fall sacrifice involves some form of immolation. If we find the 
glory of the risen Christ in Christian marriage we also find the cross, 
In theory there is no reason why a marriage should not be a matter of 
human happiness and satisfaction reflecting and realizing a growing 
bond of divine love; but in actual fact the divine love grows usually 
only at the expense of much human happiness. There are few marriages 
of which it could be said that there has not been a time when human 
love has been reduced to its stark fundamentals, a cold and comfortless 
choice between loyalty and betrayal. Here in the darkness of faith are 
the moments of real growth in the divine love which is to bind husband 
and wife together for eternity. But it does not feel like that. In these 
moments of crisis we can only triumph by the power of Christ’s cross. 

Finally a word about non-sacramental marriages. I have said that a 
contract of marriage between baptized Christians is the sacrament of 
marriage. What of those who are not baptized? Is there the possibility 
of an enduring bond of divine love between, say, pagans who marry? 

Here, I think, we can apply the same principles that we do to 
Baptism when we speak of baptism of desire. Ifa man who wishes to be 
baptized is for some reason prevented from doing so, the second level 
reality is not realized in him, he does not become a member of the 
cultic community, the church. He cannot, for example, actually offer 
the eucharistic sacrifice in the way that the baptized can. He does not 
share in the priesthood of the church. Nevertheless it is the constant 
tradition of the church that, in virtue of his desire for baptism, the 
third and ultimate level of reality, the grace of communion in the Holy 
Spirit, is realized in him. This is called baptism of desire: not a special 
sort of baptism, but a desire for an ordinary sort of baptism. It is also 
traditionally recognized that desire for baptism may take very mystet- 
ious forms, it does not have to be an explicit formulated desire. It is 
increasingly recognized that, for all we know, something which 
amounts to a desire for baptism may be present in someone who has 
never heard of baptism. It is an important point however that we do 
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ODIOUS COROLLARIES IN D. H. LAWRENCE 


not in such cases know. The pagans may not be in the outer darkness 
but we are in the dark about whether they are or not. To be invisibly 
united to the Church is to be invisibly united to her. Now it seems to me 
that we can say the same of a pagan marriage. In such a case again the 
second level reality would be missing, the sacramental bond. This is 
the reason why it is possible in certain extraordinary circumstances for 
such a marriage to be dissolved. 

But once more by-passing the second level it seems to me that by an 
implicit desire for the sacrament a pagan husband and wife might 
receive the reality at the fundamental level, the reality of participation 
in the divine love which unites Christ to his bride, the Church. It must 
be emphasized, however, that the final reality at the third level is 
something we cannot detect with any certainty. The Christian cannot 
even be certain that he himself is in a state of grace, still less can he 
know about the secret workings of divine love in the soul of a man 
who shows none of the sacramental signs of that love. 


Odious Corollaries in 


D. H. Lawrence 
FERGUS KERR, op. 


The most serious and perceptive assault on Lady Chatterley’s Lover, in 
the recent flurry of controversy, issued from Dr Leavis in his review of 
the Pelican Special which told the story of the trial.! Apart from his 
judgment that it is a bad novel, and the persuasive rationale that he 
offers there to support this decision, which, though much sharpened 
and more circumstantial, is essentially the one he reached in his book 
on Lawrence in 1955, Dr Leavis makes an interesting sociological 
comment on the significance of the Defence’s success. The Prosecution, 
he observes, was defeated, ‘not by the presentment of any sound or 
compelling case, but by its realization that it was confronted by a new 


1The Spectator, February 17, 1961. 
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and confident orthodoxy of enlightenment’. The verdict, in fact, 
registered a change in the values of educated people—a change which 
owes a good deal, in ways that it would be instructive to examine, to 
the deep impact of Lawrence’s work on a whole generation, and of Dr 
Leavis’s own faithful interpretation of it (the terms in which the novel 
was, and is, generally defended, and even read, were originally put 
about by him). Now, if it is true, as it seems to be, that our moral 
environment has been sensibly modified, so that people brought up 
on admiration for Lawrence can now carry the day, it is important to 
insist, as Dr Leavis does in his review, and has always done, on how 
intimately and indissolubly the worst in Lawrence is related to the best. 
Any great body of creative fiction contains and expresses a whole con- 
ception of life, and it is important to recognize it for what it is, as a 
whole, and not eclectically. When a writer’s authority is such that he 
can alter sensitivities and modify conscience, one needs to take stock of 
all that he stands for. Henry James spoke once of ‘the high and helpful 
and, as it were, civic use of the imagination—a faculty for the possible 
fine employments of which in the interest of morality my esteem 
grows every hour I live.’? This is a good definition of what serious 
novelists have often been engaged in—not simply in entertainment 
but also in exploring and forming conscience. It is another question 
how far any novelist, however serious, cannot but affect his reader’s 
moral sensibility—how far, that is, the weary intellectual or the retired 
gentlewoman is not really being morally blunted and subverted by 
regular doses of cowboys and gangsters. Lawrence would have ex- 
pected them to be so, juding by the definitive passage on the power of 
the novel in Lady Chatterley’s Lover: ‘It is the way our sympathy flows 
and recoils that really determines our lives. And here lies the vast 
importance of the novel, properly handled. It can inform and lead into 
new places the flow of our sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead 
our sympathy away in recoil from things gone dead. Therefore, the 
novel, properly handled, can reveal the most secret places of life: for 
it is in the passional secret places of life, above all, that the tide of sensi- 
tive awareness needs to ebb and flow, cleansing and freshening. But 
the novel, like gossip, can also excite spurious sympathies and recoils, 
mechanical and deadening to the psyche’. 

The question may fairly be put, then, as to where, morally, a novelist 
is leading our sympathies. How is he orientating our sense of humanity? 


*Preface to The Lesson of the Master, etc. 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, ch. 9. 
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What he may claim to stand for, at a philosophical level, may not be 
at all corroborated by his novels. This need not mean that he is a bad 
novelist—or a good one. Literary criticism is a different, though related, 
activity from analysis of the moral and social implications of literature. 
It is not enough, in evaluating a writer, merely to unearth the bedrock 
principles about human nature which his work, designedly or not, 
encourages and accredits. It is, on the other hand, an incomplete judg- 
ment which ignores the built-in moral axioms and urgencies in the 
fictional project. Lawrence, at any rate, in the long essay on “Education 
of the People’, to be found in Phoenix, offers an extended and coherent 
account of his conception of man and society which is so profoundly 
consistent with what he presents in his creative practice, and which bears 
so particularly on those values of spontaneity and independence in 
personal relationships which are generally supposed to be his most 
telling benefaction to the common weal,‘ that it is worth examing in 
some detail. It contains a view of community and family relationships 
which is taken for granted in his greatest novels. This is something 
that will have to be demonstrated some other time. All that can be 
suggested here, as regards the novels, is that they should be read with 
some awareness of the kind of society which Lawrence unswervingly 
recommended all his life. 

The essay was originally invited, though never published, by the 
Times Educational Supplement, late in 1918. Lawrence, it is also relevant 
to recall, had been a successful teacher in Croydon from 1908 to 1912, 
in a then new and well-equipped grammar school. It is this experience 
which governs some of his passion, but the central issue, in this pro- 
gramme for popular education as much as in all his fiction, is about 
what it means at all to be a man. The industrial revolution initiated a 
social and a sexual revolution, and it is in the throes of this triple 
revolution that Lawrence makes his diagnosis of what is happening to 
human life. Women in Love is perhaps the finest statement of the case. 
The problem had emerged long before. Since we have mentioned 
Henry James, The Bostonians might be offered, as Lionel Trilling 
suggests,® as among the earliest and most sensitive essays to register the 
change. ‘I wished to write a very American tale’, we read in the Note- 
books, ‘a tale very characteristic of our social conditions, and I asked 
myself what was the most salient and peculiar point in our social life. 
The answer was: the situation of women, the decline of the sentiment 


‘See Raymond Williams, Culture and Society (Pelican) pp. 199 ff. 
‘In The Opposing Self, pp. 104 ff. 
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of sex, the agitation on their behalf’. It turned into a superb novel, as 
flawless as only Henry James can be, and far better than anything 
Lawrence ever did. Set just after the Civil War, it is the exciting story 
of the fight put up by Basil Ransom, an impoverished southerner, to 
rescue Verena Tarrant, a young diseuse, from the clutches of his cousin, 
Miss Chancellor, who is using the girl’s talent to publicize the cause of 
militant feminism. The study of Olive Chancellor’s relationship with 
Verena is a moving evaluation of sexual disorientation, while Verena’s 
‘inspirational speaking’, not to mention her unspeakable father’s mes- 
meric healing, go to make this also a great comic novel. Ransom breaks 
his cousin’s sinister hold over the girl only in the last hectic scene of 
the book, backstage in the Boston Music Hall, with a packed house 

baying for the young diseuse, by carrying her off to become his wife— 
to become a private person, to be, according to his old-fashioned lights, 
truly womanly. His sense that the proper roles of men and women are 
being subverted is the articulation of the whole drama of the novel. 
The sexual issue is only the most sensitive and vulnerable point in a 
complex social situation—ultimately, in the clash between mutually 
exclusive ideas of human life, which are particularized here in the 
Boston bluestocking and the gentleman from Mississippi. There is one 
place, during a walk with Verena in the Central Park, when Ransom’s 
positions become explicit, and this is worth quoting because it is an 
apt summary of something that Lawrence was always saying: “The 
whole generation is womanized; the masculine tone is passing out of 
the world; it’s a feminine, a nervous, hysterical, chattering, canting 
age, an age of hollow phrases and false delicacy and exaggerated 
solicitudes and coddled sensibilities which, if we don’t look out, will 
usher in the reign of mediocrity, of the feeblest and flattest and the 
most pretentious that has ever been. The masculine character, the 
ability to dare and endure, to know and yet not fear reality, to look the 
world in the face and take it for what it is—a very queer and partly 

very base mixture—that is what I want to preserve, or rather, as I may 

say, to recover’.® 

‘Education of the People’ is full of that kind of derisive railing at 

the present age, often accurate, devastating, and very funny. What is 

of more importance, however, to secure a more inclusive sense of 
the general morale that Lawrence is promoting here, is to turn to 


6 The Bostonians, ch. 34. 
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his positive recommendations for redeeming this plight.” Things have 
changed a great deal since 1918, in the field of education, and wholly 
for the better, but not at all at the point which chiefly concerns Law- 
rence. The industrial jungle, for example, still encircles the school and 
mocks at much that goes on inside it, and still breeds a subtle cynicism 
about the value of ‘learning’ in a world in which it is plainly the power 
of money that really counts. The tradition also survives of educating 
people for ends and in ways that are largely irrelevant and repugnant 
to them. “The quality of learning is not strained. Is not radical un- 
learnedness just as true a form of self-expression, and just as desirable a 
state, for many natures (even the bulk), as learnedness? . . . A little 
learning is a dangerous thing: how dangerous we are likely to be finding 
out. A man who has not the soul, or the spirit, to learn and to under- 
stand, he whose sole petty education consists in the acquiring of a few 
tricks, will inevitably, in the end, come to regard all educated or 
understanding people as tricksters. And once that happens, what be- 
comes of your State?’ That, I suppose, is something which many 
thoughtful people might say, and the question it begs will come up 
for attention straight away. Whether the basic meaning that Lawrence 
reads in the situation would meet with so much acclaim is another 
question—‘Everybody is educated: and what is education? A sort of 
unmanliness. Go down in the hearts of the masses of the people and this 
is what you'll find: the cynical conviction that every educated man is 
unmanly, less manly than an uneducated man’. Well, leaving the idea 
of ‘manliness’ for a moment, we may note that Lawrence does not 
shrink from the implications of what he has said about the mis- 
education of the masses. He wants all children to start together in the 
elementary schools, to give them “a common human basis, a common 
radical understanding’. Every child is to be initiated into domestic 
crafts, so that he will always be handy, something on which Lawrence 
always set high store. Intellectual education would be held back until 
much later than at present, and the foundations would be laid down, 
by regular ‘martial exercises’, for a citizens’ army. It is about the age of 
twelve that streaming would start, so that by the age of sixteen, for 
instance, most boys would be spending the morning at their trade and 
the afternoon at martial exercises, reading, and domestic training. The 
minority will have been ‘drafted’ to more intellectual pursuits, though 
the basic training is never abandoned. The word ‘drafted’ occurs 


See William Walsh, The Use of the Imagination, ch. 9, for a more sympathetic 
reading of Lawrence’s essay on education. 
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several times and tells a tale, but Lawrence forestalls objections. One of 
the most important parts of the system is the judging of the children— 
and if a great deal of power here must pass into the hands of teachers 
and inspectors, this does not worry him very much: ‘better there than 
in the hands of factory-owners and trades unions’. But the judging is to 
be done on something a good deal more profound than intelligence 
quotient—at least, one is never quite sure. He is evidently against pro- 
ducing a meritocracy, and one is with him there. The alternative is 
presumably to judge, humanely and generously, what environment a 
child may most flourish in, and his native intelligence, as the primary 
manifestation of what he is, must be given due attention in the decision. 
The language that Lawrence uses at this point, however, becomes so 
exalted that one feels that a good deal more is at stake. His educators 
are judges of being. “We, the educators, have got to decide for the child- 
ren: decide the steps of their young fates, seriously and reverently. It is 
a sacred business, and unless we can act from our deep, believing souls, 
we'd best not act at all, but leave it to Northcliffe and trades unions. 
We must choose, with this end in view. We want quality of life . . . 
Every man himself, according to his true nature . . . We must have 
an ideal. So let our ideal be living, spontaneous individuality, in 
every man and woman. Which living, spontaneous individuality, be- 
ing the hardest thing of all to come at, will need most careful rearing. 
Educators will take a grave responsibility upon themselves. They will 
be the priests of life, deep in the wisdom of life. They will be the life- 
priests of the new era. And the leaders, the inspectors, will be men deeply 
initiated into the mysteries of life, adepts in the dark mystery of living, 
fearing nothing but life itself; and subject to nothing but their own 
reverence for the incalculable life-gesture’. It is, in fact, a hierarchy 
founded on quality of religious, or quasi-religious, experience (and 
Lawrence expects generals and industrialists to be in the lowest class). 
He is quite clear about this: ‘the system is primarily religious . . . Our 
supreme judges and our master professors will be primarily priests. Let 
us not take fright at the word. The true religious faculty is the most 
powerful and the highest faculty in man . . .the new system will be 
established upon the living religious faculty in men’. It is difficult not to 
take fright at this. It is not beatific complacency with the status quo in 
English education which makes one jib. Clearly Lawrence is right— 
and, as probably most of us agree now, something fairly radical must 
be done soon to create forms of education that correspond to the 
present situation. The model that he provides, of this hieratic organ- 
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ization, might well appeal to a certain Catholic sense of how society 
should be run, provided, of course, that the priest-inspectors belonged 
to the true religion. It is inconceivable, however, that most of the 
people who have gained, and who are going to gain, in scope and 
depth of moral awareness, from reading Lawrence, are at all likely to 
accept his ideas for the reconstruction of our education system. And 
yet these ideas are deep-seated and prevalent in all his work. It is not 
only that they come out, say in Birkin, the ‘hero’ of Women in Love, 
who is in fact a school inspector. It is important to remember, without 
identifying Birkin altogether with Lawrence himself, that ‘Education 
of the People’ is very much the kind of essay that Birkin would have 
written. More than that, however, is the fact that the constructive in- 
sights about the discovery and invention of new social relationships 
which one so rightly appreciates in Lawrence, and which he so abun- 
dantly supplies, cannot easily be disentangled from his basic assumptions 
and recommendations about the structure of the community. These 
are not always obvious, but it is not difficult to see that they are so 
central and so inclusive that they are always active, even though 
latent. Lawrence often assaults the idea of fraternity, and the paternal- 
ism which emerges in various forms throughout his thinking is not 
something that many people would want to endorse. Here, however, 
with these priest-inspectors, one has not only paternalism, but some- 
thing very like a sacral and theocratic community. While one should 
agree that teachers have, or share in, a responsibility for children which 
is ultimately of a religious kind, it is surely true that most ‘enlightened’ 
people would find it hard to stomach what Lawrence here proposes. 
Still, he is insisting on something that the best teachers have always 
done, as part of their vocation, namely, exercising a certain sympathy 
and vigilance, ‘to find out the living nature in each child, so that, 
ultimately, a man’s destiny shall be shaped into the natural form of 
that man’s being, not as now, where children are rammed down into 
ready-made destinies, like so much canned fish’. That is manifestly 
part of a fine statement, made with real compassion and vision. All 
that one is urging is that it cannot be abstracted from the rest of what 
Lawrence is saying. 

When Lawrence comes to discuss the nature of family life, later in 
the essay, the valuable points he has to make begin to emerge in such 
an angry barrage of violent and unpalatable generalizations that one 
comes close to repudiating the whole argument. The treatise on how 
to bring up babies (it is scarcely anything less), with which this section 
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starts, incites him to savage attacks on the over-loving modern mother, 
doting on her single child: ‘babies should invariably be taken away 
from their modern mothers and given, not to yearning and maternal 
old maids, but to rather stupid fat women who can’t be bothered with 
them. ... A mother should have ten strokes with the birch every time 
she “comes over” with soul or yearning love or aching responsibility. 
Ten hard, keen, stinging strokes on her bare back, each time’. This is 
more than silly and eccentric, it is unpleasant and even wicked. There 
is a certain coarse home-truth buried in it all, but, besides the doubtful 
taste of this contemptuous picture of obese and indifferent wet-nurses, 
surely the important point he has to make about a mother’s relation to 
her child is gravely vitiated by that almost exultant injunction to birch 
her for smothering it with love. This is a critical instance of how ambi- 
valent Lawrence’s best insights often are, of how, even in his most 
telling and generous meanings, some odious corollary is present. What 
he is out to protect, as always, is the deep life of a human being which 
is so much more than his intellectual life and which may be, and often 
is, injured by undue or premature development of his intellectual life. 
A baby should not be provoked or cajoled into making personal 
responses, into being self-conscious, too soon. I don’t know if this is 
true or not. It sounds likely enough. The insistence that young children 
are primarily creatures, not yet persons, means that they should be left 
alone, and not suffer the violation of too hasty domestication in adult 
manners and sophistication. The child’s inner being must be freed from 
every form of parasitism, and the navel-string of consciousness cut even 
with violence—or rather, especially with violence. “Whipping, beating, 
yes, these alone will thunder into the moribund centres and bring them 
to life. Sharp, stinging, whipping, keen, fierce smacks, and all the 
roused fury of reaction in the child, these alone will restore us to 
psychic health. Away with all mental punishments and reprobation. 
You must rouse the powerful physical reaction of anger, dark flushing 
anger in the child. You must. You must fight him, tooth and nail, if 
you're going to keep him healthy and alive’. This is not, of course, 
fodder for those who want to see the flogging of juvenile delinquents, 
because it is precisely well-behaved children, with their meek and 
mannerly submissiveness, whom Lawrence here wants to beat into a 
frenzy of resistance. This will not lead, he thinks, to tense, sullen dead- 
locks in the family circle. On the contrary, family life, for Lawrence, 
is miserably unreal and hypocritical unless it is stormy and turbulent. 
‘A row, a fierce storm in a family, is a natural and healthy thing, which 
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we ought even to have the courage to enjoy and exult in, as we can 
enjoy and exult in a storm of the elements’. It is true that in the more 
uninhibited and instinctive milieu of working-class life which Law- 
rence has in mind, arguments flare up and are fought with a virulence 
of invective which would leave middle-class people nervously ex- 
hausted and enemies for life, and leave the combatants as firm friends 
as ever. Surely, however, even among the English middle-classes, with 
their tradition of affected deference, children have become as lively and 
spirited as Lawrence could have wished, without this incitement of 
animal passion. 

‘We will have a new education, where a black eye is a sign of 
honour, and where men strip stark for the fierce business of the fight’. 
The defiant exhilaration with which Lawrence puts this kind of thing 
down, his earnestness about it, shows how essentially it belongs to his 
whole conception of life—to the intimate play of family relations on 
which all human life is ultimately grounded. His model boy is the 
cheeky urchin who likes a scrap. His idea of manliness, and the image 
of society which goes with it, has a good deal in common with the 
independent pugnacity of the old-time pioneer. His ideal men, indeed, 
at the close of the essay, could be identified in the opening shots of 
countless western movies. ‘Let them go always ahead of their women, 
in the endless trek across life. Central, with the wagons, travels the 
woman, with the children and the whole responsibility of immediate, 
personal living. And on ahead, scouting, fighting, gathering provision, 
running on the brink of death and at the tip of the life advance, all the 
time hovering at the tip of life and on the verge of death, the men, the 
leaders, the outriders’. The cowboys, in fact. Now, it is all very well to 
like cheeky urchins and to admire the spirit of the frontier, though 
whether it is important to stress this in England, surrounded as we are 
by what amounts to a cult of guts and pluck, is another question. 
Whether it adds up to an adult morale for twentieth-century civil- 
ization, and whether it should be allowed to slip into our consciousness 
along with other, more immediately palatable elements in Lawrence, 
are questions to which there are obvious answers. It is surely profoundly 
suspect to propose a morale which images human life as a nomad raid 
and society as a gipsy camp. One may agree, up to a point, that a 
certain conflict is a permanent source of progress in human growth. 
One may even agree that it would be saner to bring hostilities out of 
the ambuscade of internecine gossip and make people fight out their 
dislikes with their fists—but only because they might then recognize 
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how poisonous and how silly they are. It is easier to see what you are 
doing when you hit somebody than it is when you only slander him. 
It is also true that a power of dissent is a cornerstone against all forms 
of spiritual capitulation. On the other hand, surely, one can let some of 
the fresh air of passion and energy into the wilted paradises of the 
suburban palefaces without leading them into the ebullient war-chant 
of story-book redskins. 

That this largely repugnant image of community exerts an influence 
on Lawrence’s creative vision would have to be demonstrated in detail 
(one might begin by analysing St Mawr). To do so would not be to 
practise the discipline of literary criticism. Literary values are sized up 
and vindicated independently of the implied morale of a book. But it 
would be a valid investigation. We can certainly take stock of the moral 
orientations, of the human intuitions, endorsed by and embedded in a 
writer’s inventions. We can, in fact, appraise the civic use that he makes 
of his imagination. It is at this point, I suggest, that one must ask how 
far Lawrence’s imagination, however liberating and heartening in 
certain directions, does not, ultimately, nourish conceptions of com- 
munity and virtue which are not viable, or even permissible, in an 
enlightened sense of civilization. The presence of reactionary minds 
may be salutary, but one must recognize them for what they are. 


Three poems 


. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
HOSPITAL 
Observe the hours which seem to stand 
Between these beds and pause until 


A shriek breaks through the time to show 
That humankind is suffering still. 
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THREE POEMS 


Observe the tall and shrivelled flowers, 
So brave a moment to the glance. 

The fevered eyes stare through the hours 
And petals fall with soft foot-prints. 


A world where silence has no hold 
Except a tentative small grip. 

Limp hands upon the blankets fold, 
Minds from their bodies slowly slip. 


Though death is never talked of here, 
It is more palpable and felt— 
Touching the cheek or in a tear— 
By being present by default. 


The muffled cries, the curtains drawn, 
The flowers pale before they fall— 
The world itself is here brought down 
To what is suffering and small. 


The huge philosophies depart, 

Large words slink off, like faith, like love. 
The thumping of the human heart 

Is reassurance here enough. 


Only one dreamer going back 

To how he felt when he was well, 
Weeps under pillows at his lack 
But cannot tell, but cannot tell. 


PATIENTS 


Violence does not terrify. 

Storms here would be a relief, 
Lightning be a companion to grief. 
It is the helplessness, the way they lie 
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Beyond hope, fear, love, 
That makes me afraid. I would like to shout, 
Crash my voice into the silence, flout 

The passive suffering here. They move 


Only in pain, their bodies no longer seem 
Dependent on blood, muscle, bone. 

It is as if air alone 

Kept them alive, or else a mere whim 


On the part of instrument, surgeon, nurse. 
I too am one of them, but well enough 
To long for some simple sign of life, 

Or to imagine myself getting worse. 


FOR A WOMAN WITH A FATAL ILLNESS 


The verdict has been given and you lie quietly 
Beyond hope, hate, revenge, even self-pity. 


You accept gratefully the gifts—flowers, fruit— 
Clumsily offered now that your visitors too 


Know you must certainly die in a matter of months. 


They are dumb now, reduced only to gestures, 


Helpless before your news, perhaps hating 
You because you are the cause of their unease. 


I too, watching from my temporary corner, 
Feel impotent and wish for something violent— 


Whether as sympathy only, I am not sure— 
But something at least to break the terrible tension. 


Death has no right to come so quietly. 
















German and Austrian Opinion 


The Second Council of the Vatican remains the most important single issue in 
what may be called religious public opinion in the German-speaking countries. 
Little of the unbounded optimism that followed the Pope’s first announcement 
remains, but there is a great deal of sober interpretation of such information as 
is available, and numerous articles have been written on topics likely to be 
discussed by the Council. 

The Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 15, No. 7 (April 1961), pp. 312-323, contains 
statistics of the personnel concerned with the preparatory work for the Council, 
and an analysis of the statistics. The tables are detailed, showing such matters 
as position in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, nationality, membership of religious 
orders, membership of the Roman Congregations, special expertise, etc. It is 
deduced that the following matters are likely to be treated: the Episcopal Office, 
(it will be remembered that this was on the agenda for the first Vatican Council, 
but the item was not reached), the shortage of priests, the difficulties, particularly 
those of recruitment, of the religious orders, the reforms needed to adjust the 
orders of women to the present age, the administration of the Sacraments of 
Matrimony and Penance, the liturgy, the position of the laity. It is noted that 
the officials of the Curia form a high proportion of those concerned with the 
preparations, but it is pointed out that this is, for administrative reasons, in- 
evitable. It is hoped that the Council will not get bogged down in details, but 
will deal with essentials, and there is a plea for more publicity and information. 
The attitude of some officials of the Curia (as shown in Archbishop Felici’s 
address to the journalists) by contrast to that of the Holy Father, has given 
cause for some anxiety. In the same issue, on pp. 294-296, an address on the 
Council given by Cardinal Kénig, the Archbishop of Vienna, is reported. He 
lists the following as likely subjects: the Episcopal Office, the language of the 
liturgy, the revision of canon law, the reform of the Index, the administration 
of the Sacrament of Penance, pastoral problems, the position of the laity. He 
concludes with an appeal to the journalists not to wait for a lead from the 
bishops, but to warn, urge, and inform as their sense of duty moves them. Dr 
O. B. Roegele, writing in the Rheinischer Merkur urges strongly that the ex- 
ample given by the Cardinal be followed, and that public opinion be not 
excluded from the preparations as hitherto. Professor H. Kiing, of Tiibingen, 
in a very sober address to the Catholic Writers’ Society, points out certain 
shortcomings manifested in the course of the preparations, and asks for prayers 
for the success of the Council. The Osterreichisches Klerusblatt published, in June 
1961, suggestions for consideration by the Fathers of the Council made by 
Austrian parish priests. These include a fixed Easter (fixed to a certain Sunday, 
not a certain date), reduction in the number of holy days, simplification of the 
tite of baptism, shortening of the office which should consist of three parts to 
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be prayed mentally and in the vernacular, certain reductions of the burden 
imposed on priests (not more than two Masses said on any one day, help to be 
given by visiting priests, etc.), abolition of the Asperges, removal of feudal 
ceremonies, relaxation of the rules governing the burial of non-Catholics, 
greater use of the vernacular in the liturgy, Communion under both kinds on 
certain solemn occasions, the practice of fasting to be adjusted to contemporary 
conditions, Holy Mass to end with the blessing, the Office of Bishop to be 
elevated, the training of priests to be reformed, restriction of the Index, reform 
of the legislation relating to marriage, particularly to mixed marriages, aclear but 
constructive stand against unnatural methods of birth control, adequate clerical 
salaries with relief for needy priests elsewhere, reaffirmation of clerical celibacy 
coupled with the possibility, in special cases, of returning to the status of a lay- 
man. These proposals are, of course, controversial, and were strongly criticised 
by the Tiroler Kirchenblatt. 

Articles on ‘conciliar’ topics include $. Otto: Papst, Bischof, Konzil: die 
Interpretation der Vatikanischen Konzilserklarungen in der neueren Theologie 
(Miinchner Theologische Zeitschrift, vol. 11 (1960), No. 4, pp. 248-261). The 
theological treatment of the decrees of the first Vatican Council has taken 
several forms, i.e. examinations of the following questions: (1) (Scheeben) the 
relation of the powers conferred by the Sacrament of Order to the authority to 
teach; (2) (Vacant) the equality of the magisterium ordinarium of the Church and 
of the magisterium ordinarium personale of the Pope; (3) (Sp4cil-Straub) the single 
or double vehicle of infallibility; (4) the relations between universal and local 
Church, direct and indirect apostolic succession. 

In the same periodical, vol 12 (1961) No. 1, pp. 14-38, J. Auer in Das ‘Leib- 
Modell’ und der ‘Kirchenbegriff’ der katholischen Kirche: ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis 
der Kirche und ihrer Amter deals with the history of the concept of the ‘Church’ 
and with the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. He asks: who belongs to 
the Church, what are the relations between Pope, Bishop, and Priest, and what 
is the position of the laity. The phrase ‘one body’ was coined by St Paul and it is 
necessary to find out in what sense the Apostle used the term. The author thinks 
that it is to be understood as a ‘Modell’, perhaps best rendered as ‘pattern’. He 
tries to answer his questions in the light of this insight, and dwells inter alia on 
the tensions between statements of dogmatic essentials and their restatement in 
positive-juridical terms, and between the power conferred by Order and the 
authority of office (jurisdiction). 

On pp. 39-51 F. X. Haimerl discusses Probleme der kirchlichen Aufklarung als 
Gegenwartsanliegen. In so far as the Enlightenment was effective within the 
Church, it was concerned with problems that are topical now, such as pruning 
of the devotional life, restriction of certain popular devotions, pilgrimages, etc., 
which had grown at the expense of, and displaced, the more central and 
essential forms of religious practice, liturgical renewal with the aims pursued 
by the present-day liturgical movement, use of the vernacular, and toleration. 
It is pleasant to read of bishops who strongly discouraged attacks on non- 
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GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN OPINION 


Catholics and prohibited polemical sermons. 

P. Meinhold in: Die christliche Ockumene (Wort und Wahrheit, vol. 16, No. 2 
(Feb. 1961), pp. 1or-116) suggests three ways for healing the divisions in 
Christendom: getting to know one another, doing intensive theological work 
on the things that separate us, and asking which things we owe thanks for to 
one another. 

In the same review, No. 3 (March 1961) pp. 169-190, an editorial article 
Kirche der Menschheit: das dkumenische Konzil in Konfrontation mit der modernen 
Welt examines the part the Church has to play in the world from many angles. 
It is impossible to summarize the article adequately in a few lines. 

In No. 6-7 (June-July), pp. 409-419 G. Biener in Newman an das Vaticanum IT: 
John Henry Newman's ‘Entwicklung der christlichen Lehre’ fuer heute relates the 
Cardinal’s views on the development of doctrine to the preparations for and 
the tasks of the Council. 

In No. 4 (April 1961), pp. 251-272, O. B. Roegele in Akademien ueber Gott 
und die Welt; Erfahrungsbilanz mit den evangelischen und katholischen Neugruend- 
ungen seit 1945 tells the story of the Catholic and Evangelical Academies. These 
are institutions for the instruction of adults by means of courses and, in par- 
ticular, of conferences, and are places designed to enable the Churches to meet 
the world. They began in the Evangelical Church and the example was followed 
by the Catholic Church although on a smaller scale. They have been very 
successful, and the mutual influences considerable. 

The difficulties of the Evangelical Church in Eastern Germany are reflected 
in two articles in the Herder-Korrespondenz: No. 10 (July 1961) pp. 443-444 
reports a circular letter of the Evangelical Bishops advising practising Christians 
how to conduct themselves in Eastern Germany. To work in industry is not 
objectionable, but activities that would imply an assent to, or compromise with, 
atheism must be shunned. Certain professions, e.g. those of judge or teacher 
ought now to be avoided by professing Christians. No. 5 (Feb. 1961), pp. 
212-214, deals with the thorny problem of Pastors who have fled to the West. 
They have been considered as having left their posts without excuse and are, 
therefore, very harshly treated, e.g. they are barred from all Church employ- 
ment in Western Germany and the view is being taken that they must not leave 
even when threatened with arrest. Their difficulties are now more clearly seen. 

The same review (No. 10, July 1961, pp. 461-465) summarizes under the 
title Kirchliche Einheit oder Einheitskirche, an article by Fr. W. de Vries, s.J., and 
an utterance by Maximos IV, Patriarch of Antioch. Both have appeared in 
print before, but are summarized because of their importance. Fr. de Vries 
points to the damage that has been done by the identification of Catholic and 
Latin and by the view that everything non-Latin is somehow a deviation from 
the norm. The numerical preponderance of the Catholics of the Latin rite is a 
fact, but the deductions that have been drawn from it are not justified in prin- 
ciple, run counter to the universality of the Church, and are an injustice to the 
Eastern Catholics. He recalls that, in the East, there has been a real intermediate 
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authority between Pope and Bishops, which fact is of importance from the 
point of view of reunion, and enquiries whether the absence of a violent 
reaction against Byzantium comparable to the Reformation in the West may 
be due to the greater freedom accorded to the local Churches in the East. His 
remarks are echoed by the Patriarch who complains that although Rome has 
left their rites to the Eastern Catholics attempts have been made to latinize them 
in everything else, and that although the recent Popes have been scrupulous in 
their observance of the Union agreements, departments of the Curia have at 
times unjustifiably exceeded their powers. Both are agreed that though the 
Truth is one, it can be expressed in different ways. This was recognized and 
acted on by the Council of Florence. 

The genuine difficulties of reunion are illustrated by the history of the 
Bulgarian Union (G. Eldarov, Die Union der Bulgaren mit Rom: zur hundert- 
iahrigen Gedenkfeier, in Ostkirchliche Studien vol. 10 (1961), No. 1, pp. 3-27). In 
the Ottoman Empire, the Bulgarians who had no Patriarch of their own, were 
subject to the Oecumenical Patriarch not only in ecclesiastical, but also in some 
civil matters. It was one aspect of the national revival in the nineteenth century 
that they were anxious to rid themselves of Greek ecclesiastical domination. 
An attempt was made to achieve this by union with Rome. The vicissitudes of 
the Bulgarian Catholic Church show the difficulties of reunion. Mistakes were 
made on all sides, both the Russian government and some Polish émigrés 
interfered, and the first hundred years have not been easy. 

W. A. STEINER 


Heard and Seen 


L’AVVENTURA AND ITS PUBLIC 


The ambiguous reception of L’Avventura poses a number of questions of wider 
application than the future of the cinema. At the premiere the audience laughed 
and jeered. The film has since received enormous acclaim, but in the provinces 
performances are still punctuated by the heavy feet of those who walk out, 
while among educated people there are very many who are bored by it, and 
perhaps a majority who have to see it twice or three times before they can at 
all appreciate what it is. 

“Pour la recherche d’un nouveau langage cinématographique.’ So goes the citation 
of the special jury prize. We are, as cinema goers, unused to directors who 
speak to us quite so uncompromisingly in the terms of their own art. That is 
to say, we expect support from other conventions with which we are more 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


familiar, such as the novel or the stage play. Usually we get it. The English film 
industry is still producing films which are in their basic nature illustrated 
scripts. In Saturday Night and Sunday Morning the camera is present in order to 
record certain goings on. The excellencies of the film owe quite as much to 
recent developments in English theatre as to anything which might have 
happened in the last thirty years in cinema. Indeed there is no attempt at a 
properly cinematic art. It is not surprising then that so many of our canons of 
film criticism have been formed in, and are applicable to, other art forms. For 
example, when people say of a particular sequence in L’Avventura that it ‘moves 
much too slowly’, do they not really mean ‘this would be intolerable if seen on 
the stage’? Are they not failing to use their eyes and their finger tips and their 
hearts in the particular ways demanded by cinema, at least by this cinema? 
And what can one say of those who talk of its ‘beautiful photography’ as though 
it could be a mitigating factor, abstractable from its content? Antonioni is 
relatively inarticulate under interview: he does not easily talk about his films. 
He does not work from any definitive script, still less from somebody else’s 
script. The dialogue in his films is sparse and fills a definitely secondary position. 
He starts work each morning without even a mental script; that is to say he 
goes to work without any clear idea of what he is going to do. All this adds up 
to the suggestion that he expresses himself and also thinks in terms of the visual 
image as it appears on the cinema screen. This has its own unique possibilities. It 
has the immediacy of painting in a dimension which painting does not possess, 
for it is human beings who are on this screen. It also supplies the possibility of 
using images in the fullest sense as symbols; which is to say that many of 
Antonioni’s shots are used in the same way as, for example, the Paschal Candle 
in the Christian liturgy: they have the same stillness, and if seen with the fully 
open eye they produce the same sort of reverberations in the mind and body of 
the beholder. It is in these terms that we can talk about Antonioni’s tendency to 
hold a shot longer than we are accustomed to; and it is in these terms that we 
may seek to understand the fact that at least half his audiences are neither moved 
by him, nor entertained. 

A frequent criticism of the film is that it has no structure. But what sort of 
structure are you looking for? I would maintain that it has as tight a structure 
as a novel by Lawrence or a painting by Cézanne or the work of any other 
considerable artist you care to name. It is a pessimistic film: it is about a man, 
and a civilization, which has lost its touch. How could a film which is about 
this exhibit structure in any previously recognizable sense? Lost its touch, lost 
its touch. When we say ‘lost its touch’ the phrase has almost no meaning. It 
takes the film to say what it means, in the drifting clouds and the drifting sea 
and the drifting emotional relativity of the people concerned; seen against the 
background of an architecture which stands nearly always as a symbol of what 
human activity can be: stands, if you like, for a principle of ‘structure’. It is 
about a man who has lost touch with the creative possibilities of his life, and 
who expresses this loss in a sort of sexual impotence. When Anna, who early 
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in the film loses herself as the only escape from a dead relationship, says to him 
in despair, ‘I can’t feel you any more’, he is at first nonplussed and then moves up 
to her with what is almost a leer and asks “Didn’t you feel me yesterday?’ and 
she rounds on him with disgust, for that is just the point: he is trying to make his 
penis a substitute for a basic potency of personality, a basic power to love and 
create, to be felt. This is made clear in the dialogue later on, but it is also un- 
mistakably clear in the relationship with Claudia, which starts during the 
search which they make together for the missing Anna. It is the Marxist critic- 
ism of the whole quality of life in a capitalist society. Standing on a tower in 
Noto against the architectural achievement of an earlier culture which worked, 
he talks about himself to Claudia. It is hardly necessary, we know it all already. 
As a student he lived in a garret and dreamed of being a great architect. Now 
he has two flats and works out the trading figures for other men’s buildings. It 
is precisely the non-creative activities which are found to be economically 
valid: so the student idealism turns to the destructive bitterness which tips up 
the ink on a student’s drawing book, a student like himself only ten years 
younger, and destined, so we are to assume, for the same sterile disappointments. 

It is in this metaphysical context that we are to see the shifting seas and 
weather, the despairing relativity of the relationships. There are no absolutes: 
moral, psychological, or physical. Above all, there are no absolutes of person- 
ality: that is the adventure. Here in the terms of film is Pound’s image: ‘And 
all the rest of her a shifting change. A broken bundle of mirrors’. Even Claudia 
making faces at herself in the glass has this sort of tragic connotation: there is 
no communication because there is nothing stable to communicate with. ‘I 
can’t feel you any more’; and two hours later (film running time) and with a 
different girl the phrase is echoed: “You feel like someone different’. Sandro’s 
reply is that she ought to be pleased: what an adventure for her. It is this 
bitter, ironic use of the word adventure which is the title of the film. Love 
making starts nearly always from despair. From the modern white elephant 
which they come across and wander around, a building which by its lack of 
relevance and human meaning deeply frightens them, Antonioni cuts straight 
to the frenzied love scene on the hillside. Only once does it start on a basis of 
hope, and this incident is representative of his work. Again there is the use of 
architecture. The classical architecture of Italy is used in the film as a touch- 
stone. It steadies the movement, it is the absolute against which we see the 
drift and relativity which the film is about. In this incident they climb a tower 
in Noto. By mistake Claudia clangs one of the great bells. We wait anxiously 
for something terrible to happen, but instead from the other side of the town 
a bell clangs back. Excitedly Claudia replies, and a sort of conversation is 
started across the roofs of the town. The film cuts: in the bright morning sun- 
light a van comes down the street. It is a political van, and as it comes bundles 
of leaflets are cast exuberantly out on either side: communication again, 
generalized, debased perhaps, but communication. The van stops, and the loud- 
speaker blares into a popular song which is taken up inside the hotel bedroom 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


by Claudia. Perhaps it is the most beautiful dance of joy the cinema has given 
us. Communication has been achieved and she can’t believe it can ever be 
broken again. “Tell me, when you go out without me, that you will kiss my 
shadow on the wall’. But already he is dissatisfied and frustrated, and presented 
with his face the dance comes to a stop. 

The response of those who are bored by L’Avventura takes two basic forms. 
The first is that ‘nothing happens’; and people who feel like this (that nothing 
happens) would rather do anything than sit through the film a second time: it 
is a real persecution to them in a way which negative art could not be. The 
second is this: Sandro’s vicissitudes are of no interest, they are such boring 
people. The suggestion is that we knew these people existed, that they form a 
small aristocratic clique, and that their useless lives are of no interest to us. 

I have suggested that a great deal does in fact happen, though the movement 
of event is different in kind to that in, on the one hand, a Western, and on the 
other Saturday Night and Sunday Morning; and though the story is told in terms 
of acting and camera work which owe little to other creative conventions. It is 
possible that in his reverberative use of image, in his use of image as symbol, 
Antonioni makes demands on us which we are particularly unequipped to 
supply. To respond to a symbol we must be capable of a certain unguarded 
receptivity. The symbol must be allowed an entry into us, must be allowed to 
set up its own activities, sometimes very complex ones, in our minds and hearts, 
in our whole bodies. We are not used to this sort of thing. We move much too 
fast for it, we are in a sense much too intelligent for it (it bypasses the con- 
ceptual workings of the mind at least in so far as it is not at first concerned with 
words). We have not been asked to do it since the disappearance, as a major 
social conditioner, of the Christian liturgy. The complaint then that nothing 
happens can perhaps be re-phrased thus: “This is in a language which I do not 
understand and am not prepared to learn. Why should I learn it? I am all 
right as I am’. 

But I think there is more here than an age long philistinism. The defensive 
response goes deeper, is extended into this dimension: they are such boring 
people. And here is the fallacy, for it is in the connection with each other of 
every varied aspect of capitalist society that the Marxist criticism consists. The 
people who say this are likely to be more like Sandro than they care to admit. 
A friend suggested that the H Bomb is as present in L’Avventura as in Hiro- 
shima Mon Amour. Certainly the H Bomb is no more horrifying a symbol of 
nihilism than the existential hole in the middle of L’Avventura: ‘We are no 
longer capable of love, only of a sort of shared pity’. Both are concerned with 
a fissure in society which extends from an external world expressed in the 
dropping of a bomb on Japan or the organization of the stock exchange in 
Rome, into the deepest structures of our personal lives and relationships. 

JULIAN DAVID 
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ISLAM AND THE INTEGRATION OF SOCIETY, by W. Montgomery Watt; 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; 32s. 


Dr Watt was accused by some critics of having explained the rise of Islam (in 
his books on Muhammad) in Marxist terms. In this present book he takes up 
the implied challenge (he is after all, an Episcopal priest) and studies the relation 
of ideas to economic and other social factors. He takes his material chiefly from 
the early and mediaeval history of Islam, although occasionally he glances 
across to Christian history. He reserves the word ‘ideology’ for Karl Mann- 
heim’s pejorative sense, to mean a system of ideas that conceals what is actually 
happening in society; he uses the word ‘ideation’ for a system of ideas con- 
sidered neutrally. The only criticism, if it is a criticism, that I want to make of 
this important book on the sociology of religion is to regret that it promotes 
a technical vocabulary which discourages a reader who is not a sociologist. 
In Muhammad’s day the new Meccan commercial economy required a 
social system which would supersede the existing disputes and blood-feuds of 


the clans. This the Islamic system did, whether or not it was intended to do so; | 


i 


‘ 


but it went much further, reacting on the economic position. It made possible | 


the conversion of haphazard raiding into Iraq, at the expense of the weakening 
Persian state, into a permanent imperial conquest. Here the role of ideas is 
specially important, both directly, because the motive of fighting against the 
enemys of God kept the raiders at work when they would otherwise have tired, as 
soon as their immediate ambitions were satisfied; and indirectly, in establishing 
social unity and contributing to the formation of a much improved organ- 


ization of society. Once economic factors have set social changes moving, a | 


constant and complex series of further changes is set off, far more complex than 
a short review (or one book) can fully indicate. Among the other factors, the 
system of ideas is correlated to the new social forms, on which it acts and which 
act on it, though its precise functions are hard to define. 

In an integrated society, the activity and the system of ideas will complement 
each other, and both will proceed from the psyche or movement of life within 
it. The system of ideas will limit the social response to a situation—as, until 
Islam, tribal ideas limited the Arab response to the new opportunities of com- 
mercial expansion—but can only survive so long as society desires or accepts 
the limitation. The system of ideas is conditioned, moreover, by the existing 
tradition of ideas; the Islamic system claimed to be traditional and did indeed 
harmonize with ideas already existing. Accident may help: it happened that 
the quite different social and political situations in Mecca and in Medina both 
called for (in the sense that they could be, and were, resolved by) the rule of a 
prophet. Dr Watt finds more useful evidence in the history of the Iranian 
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Ismaili movement of 1090-1250 A.D. (the Assassins). To cite his three examples: 
the ideas of the merchant princes of Mecca (which he defines as ‘materialistic 
individualism’ in his books on Muhammad) were in Mannheim’s sense ‘ideo- 
logical’ and unsuccessful; those of Islam, in the same terminology, ‘utopian’ 
and successful (that is to say, they corresponded to and satisfied the social and 
political need); those of the Assassins were ‘utopian’ but unsuccessful. The only 
real idea of the Assassins was allegiance to a new charismatic leader, admirable 
for bringing a revolution about, but by itself ‘bankrupt when it came to the 
reorganization of society’. (In short, a revolution must have a programme, a 
fact which accounts for the relative success of Communists when they are in 
competition with other revolutionaries). The first function of a system of 
ideas is to express the purposes of a society; but it also provokes activity, 
because, when it is seen that an action fits the system, the decision to act will 
follow automatically. 

Dr Watt makes some interesting points about three difficulties often put for- 
ward by opponents of revealed religion, both Marxists and others. One is that 
the sociologist must live a dual life. At the ‘experiential’ level (asking ‘is it 
true?’) he must use the same criteria as other people, although ‘observationally’ 
he sees sociological reasons why he or anyone adopts an idea as true. This, of 
course, applies to everyone who sees a sociological ‘explanation’ of an opinion. 
Another is that people in conflict—two parties in the State, for example, 
Muhammad and the pagans of Mecca, or two enemy societies—must attack 
any point among the ideas of their opponents, however, unimportant or remote 
from the real interests the actual point may be, if they see a chance to do so on 
grounds they suppose universally acceptable; to do so will seem to them to 
discredit the whole enemy system. That is why social movements and whole 
societies have attached such apparently disproportionate importance to fine 
theological points that might seem unlikely to attract even the passing interest 
of the man in the street. 

The point of greatest interest is how far our ideas are socially determined. 
Much of the attack on religion during the past three centuries can be reduced 
to the assertion that our ideas and beliefs are delusions shaped by external 
circumstances, Dr Watt takes the example again of Muhammad, who warned 
the Meccan merchant princes of a resurrection and a judgment; and they, 
objecting to any restriction of their mercantile freedom, maintained that death 
is the end. Both assertions here, as in many other cases, seem to be so correlated 
to the social need as to imply causality. Dr Watt argues that we can think so 
and still accept objective criteria, maintain our beliefs in particular ideas or 
doctrines. First, the ideas are not created by the situation. They existed before it 
took shape, and they are simply applied because relevant. Secondly, where we 
are dealing with what cannot be demonstrated beyond argument (all societies, 
whatever their economics, agree that two and two make four) we need not 
doubt that social factors will incline a man or society to accept a view suited to 
their exterior needs. This may mean statistically that social factors do most 
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often determine beliefs, but not, of course, that beliefs that have been socially 
determined are untrue (or that they are true). As we have seen, sociological 
criteria are simply irrelevant to the views of the world that sociologists and 
others must have, and we need only say that social factors will tend to illumin- 
ate or obscure the truth of the beliefs we consider. From the ‘observational’ 
point of view, even, it only comes to this, that there is quite certainly a corre- 
lation between social factors and belief, but not so close a one that it can be 
reduced to a system. Indeed, Dr Watt maintains that thought and activity alike 
spring from the life of society and that either may precede the other, or seem 
to. At most, social factors determine the ultimate acceptance or rejection of 
ideas, never the ideas themselves. In Christian terms, the Church is always 
there and always the same, although society, in accepting or rejecting it wholly 
or in part, may be influenced or determined by historical circumstances. The 
great danger in this is to over-simplify; there are many qualifications to be 
made, but the basic fact remains as stated. 

A great deal is concentrated into this relatively short book, and I cannot 
discuss, even inadequately, more than a small part of it. It will be interesting to 
historians of all religions, as well as to Islamicists, to sociologists of religion and 
to Jungian psychologists. The use of words in special senses requires a con- 
centration in the reader which is, however, facilitated by the clarity of thought 
and gratified by the reflections it provokes. 

I mention a few points I have no space to discuss. ‘Ideological’ attitudes, 
falsely justifying unhealthy social activities, are ‘usually found in a group’s 
conception of itself over against other groups’. Some twenty instructive pages 
are devoted to ‘the attitude of Islam to Christianity’, and this is followed by a 
shorter section on ‘Islam’s conception of itself’. Dr Watt personally accepts 
Islam as part of the Abrahamic tration, while rejecting, of course, its revel- 
ation of historical events and its universal claim. There are points of tangential 
interest in the course of the book, as that Christianity has been more successful 
than Islam in satisfying the twin needs for a charismatic leader and a charis- 
matic community—the Orthodox having the strongest and the Protestants 
the weakest sense of community, Dr Watt says, and Catholics a second, sub- 
sidiary charismatic leader in the Pope. Muslims are strong only in their sense 
of community. 

Lastly, Dr Watt reminds us that the world is waiting for the ‘marriage of 
social discontent with an appropriate set of ideas’. What will this world-religion 
be? ‘Man’s intellect cannot say before the event which ideas are going to appeal 
to men and release their energies’. We cannot conclude, because a religion is 
true, that the world will think it so. We cannot perceive the correlation of 
event and idea before it bears fruit. But we can be sure that the religion that 
responds to the felt need will be accepted. 

NORMAN DANIEL 
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MOHAMMEDANISM, by Louis Gardet; Burns and Oates (Faith and Fact 
Books); 8s. 6d. 


The publishers are much to be congratulated on this translation of Gardet’s 
minor classic, Connaitre I’ Islam. For Catholics it is without comparison the best 
introduction to Islam, and the best short reference book on the subject. Partly 
a condensation of the author’s Cité Musulmane, it shares with that work a 
perspicuous sense of the Islamic community—now and throughout history— 
and a vivid perception of the presence of truth in alien or unaccustomed 
surroundings. Its scope is vast—the career of the Prophet, the history of Islam 
to the present day, its theology of belief, its religious practices and its com- 
munity life, its morals and its mystics, its historic humanism, and the facts and 
trends of the present day. It is hard to suppose that a better book can be written 
in our time that will cover the same ground in the same space anything like so 
brilliantly. Nor does it contain anything to shock the conservative. 

The book is so much needed and so well produced that criticism seems un- 
fair. The translation is fluent, really English, and easy to read; but I do not know 
why chapter ix of the original (Islam et chrétienté) has been omitted, and, 
although I know very well the difficulties of getting Arabic intelligibly and 
consistently transliterated by means acceptable to British printers, the absence 
of any indication of ‘ain, or of long, stressed vowels, makes it impossible for the 
reader unfamiliar with Arabic to guess the pronunciation. Gardet is not 
correctly described: he should have been called ‘a French theologian’ or 
‘religious’. The most serious fault is in the title. ‘Islam’ has been perfectly 
naturalized in English now. ‘Mohammedanism’ is offensive to Muslims by 
implication, and it would be comparable to call a book on the Catholic Church 
‘Popery’, if that were not now a joke; ‘Romanism’ might be closer. (The 
publishers of Gibb’s volume in the Home University Library had the excuse 
that they were substituting it for an existing volume.) In an explicitly Catholic 
series the title only gives Muslims and other non-Catholics the impression that 
Catholics lack good manners. 

It is just because this book is so good that I mention errors of judgment in 
the presentation which could be corrected in a new edition. 

NORMAN DANIEL 


THE IDEA OF PUNISHMENT, by Lord Longford; Geoffrey Chapman; tos. 6d. 


This is a timely and important little book. The population of British prisons 
and borstals has more than doubled since 1939, and public opinion is sharply 
divided over what should be done about it. We need to think clearly about the 
fundamental principles on which judicial punishment is based, and no one is 
better qualified to give us a lead than Lord Longford (formerly Lord Paken- 
ham). His book should be read by everyone who is concerned about our penal 
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policy. (Unfortunately it seems to have been hurried through the press: the 
‘List of works referred to’ is far from complete, the proof-reading has been 
carelessly done, and several well-known names are mis-spelt.) 

Penal reform is continually hampered by the inertia of public opinion and by 
a consequent shortage of money. But a more fundamental drawback is dis- 
agreement among the reformers: Christians and agnostics start from different 
premises and find it difficult to agree on a common policy. It is particularly to 
this task of reconciliation that Lord Longford addresses himself. He examines 
penal action as we find it in practice, with its professed aims of deterrence and 
reform, but concludes that these aims cannot be accomplished effectively if we 
ignore the principle of retribution—that is, that the penalty should be pro- 
portionate to the gravity of the offence. (This is in fact a purely pragmatic 
reason for maintaining a moral principle, but it may be the most persuasive 
argument for some people.) But retribution implies guilt, and this is where there 
is most difficulty in reconciling the Christian and the agnostic points of view. 
Will the agnostic admit that man is normally responsible for his actions? Will 
he admit that crime is normally a moral wrong? The division, in fact, is not 
between Christian and non-Christian, but between those who admit absolute 
moral standards and those who do not. 

The great difficulty about retribution in practice, as Lord Longford sees it, 
is that of assessing the moral guilt of the offender, since we must try to judge 
him as God would. This, I think, is being excessively moral, and makes his 
own position unnecessarily difficult. Parents and teachers have this sort of 
responsibility in dealing with children. But criminal law is not concerned with 
the whole of a man’s moral state: people can be as envious as they please, pro- 
vided they do not steal. Similarly, judicial punishment, so far as it is retributive, 
should be based primarily on the overt offence. Lady Wootton, in a letter 
quoted by Lord Longford, declared, “This balance between the injury that a 
man has done and the degree to which he should be restrained or otherwise 
interfered with seems to me to be the essence of justice’. J. D. Mabbott (in 
Mind, 1939) maintained that retribution is the penalty inevitably attached to 
breaking a law. Both these theories introduce a kind of retribution, but a rather 
mechanical kind, because both evade the moral issue: Lady Wootton prescinds 
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from the question of the offender’s responsibility, Mr Mabbott from the justice | 


of the law. We should want to postulate both of these, and also take account of 


extenuating or aggravating circumstances; but with these provisos, the law and 
the offence are, Isuggest, the criteria of the degree of guilt with which penal justice 
is concerned. 

AUSTIN GASKELL, O.P. 
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THE FACES OF jusTICcE, by Sybille Bedford; Collins; 21s. 


To travel and to discover a country by way of its law-courts, to catch the tem- 
per of a people in the working of its law, this is an original idea, and Mrs 
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Bedford brings to its execution the curiosity and the zest, the powers of 
observation and description, the wit of an experienced writer and traveller. 
As she puts it herself: the law ‘runs through everything . . . It shapes, and ex- 


« presses, a country’s modes of thought, its political concepts and realities, its 


conduct. One smells it in the corridors of public offices, one sees it on the faces 
of the men who do the customs. It all hangs together whether people wish or 
ackrowledge it or not, and the whole is a piece of the world we live in’. So: 
‘Go and look, see for oneself, get hold of a little, make a guess at the whole’. 
And this is what she does. 

Wanting some kind of yard-stick, she first sits in at a few English cases— 
conversion of apples and cheeses in the Old Bailey, drunks, prostitutes, petty 
pilferers, litigious spouses in a few London magistrates’ courts. From there she 

to the continent. In Germany most of her report is given over to a cause 
délébre she happens upon in Karlsruhe, the law capital of West Germany. It is 
the case of a Dr Brach, an army doctor accused of shooting an elderly man who 
had exposed himself to the doctor’s small daughter. The public had passionately 
taken sides: was the doctor a hero or a sinister harbinger of reviving militarism 
Passing thence by way of vividly evoked Munich—ebullient, beer-swilling, 
baroque—she discovers from the clerk of the State Court of Appeal in Schaff- 
hausen that Swiss democracy pervades even the legal system: twenty-five 
independent cantonal legal systems (nineteen cantons and six independent half- 
cantons, she notes with astonished precision: independent—‘Of whom? The 
other half?’), each making its own independent annual report to parliament 
(‘cantonal parliament’, of course), a bench of judges who hold office by election 
for a term and need not be lawyers but who pride themselves on being able to 
conduct a hearing in any one of the four national languages. In France, besides 
anumber of cases of summary justice, she reports the final procedure in a case 
before the Cour d’Assises; this is a wretched affair in which twelve Algerians 
were accused of various crimes in connexion with the killing of some half- 
dozen people during attacks on Algerian-owned cafés. 

The cases are interesting in themselves, and Mrs Bedford presents them with 
a astringent, graphic style. Her technique is like that of a skilled cameraman 
making an impressionistic film; with a few, slick, imaginatively-angled shots, 
she suggests the look, the feel, the way of the courts she visits, the subtle rela- 
tionships of judge, parties, advocates, jury, if any, the public. And her close-ups 
display her special skill: the German judge ‘who looked like a young priest’ 
and had to explain with such patience to a distraught woman the arithmetic of 
dividing a limited income between a man, his divorced and his present wife 
and their three children; the accused in the Case of the Two Women who Said 
it was a Matrimonial Agency: ‘Fairly young, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Mesdames 
Stonyhearts, all smiles and finger-nails’; and so on. One catches the sense, in 
England, of what the French amusedly, and also somewhat wistfully, call ‘le 
fair-play’, of the courtesy, the informality, the patience of the judges in Ger- 
many, of the concern for individual dignity and the homeliness of the Swiss 
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judges, the grimness of French justice. 

Mrs Bedford’s assessments seem for the most part to be just. French justice, 
however, comes off badly, too badly, unfairly so. This effect is partly the resuk 
of Mrs Bedford’s selection of cases—an unrelievedly harsh series of condemna- 
tions, without a single acquittal—but partly also to her preoccupation with 
criminal cases, a preoccupation which in the case of France is exclusive. This 
is unfortunate insofar as French criminal procedure is, and is admitted by the 
French themselves to be, the worst part of the whole legal system; this is 
evidenced by the multiplicity of attempted reforms of an essentially inquisi- 
torial procedure, inherited from the ancien régime, but unhappily assorted with 
a jury on the English model. In this connexion, Mrs Bedford might usefully 
have brought out in a more explicit way than she has done the central difference 
between the adversary or gladiatorial nature of the English type of criminal 
trial and the inquisitorial nature of the continental type, and the many and 
subtle consequences that flow from this. 

This is, however, a somewhat technical point in a book whose chief merit is 
precisely to present appealingly a procedure that is generally thought of as too 
forbiddingly technical, to reveal compassionately the sheer human interest of 
the law in action. 

PASCAL LEFEBURE, 0.?. 


THE HIDDEN SPRINGS, An Enquiry into Extra-sensory Perception, by Renée 
Haynes; Hollis and Carter; 30s. 


The subject of the ‘supernatural’, which covers such different phenomena a 
ghosts and witches, visions and prophecies, fortune-telling and ‘dowsing’, 
telepathy and telekinesis (in the form of poltergeists) is something which has 
always held a fascination for many people, but it is only recently with the 
experiments of Dr Rhine at Harvard and the publication of his book on Extra- 
sensory Perception in 1934 that it has attained scientific respectability. The 
faculty in human nature which is held to explain all these different phenomena 
is now labelled Psi and with its help it has become possible to study the subject 
with some degree of objectivity. 

In this book Renée Haynes has undertaken to study the whole subject froma 
Catholic point of view. Though in no way systematic, her study is based on 
remarkably wide reading and at the same time she has obviously a natural flair 
for the subject and brings to it a great deal of humour and common sense. The 
result is a book which anyone who has any interest in the subject will find 
absorbingly interesting and which throws a great deal of light on what has 
always been considered very obscure. She discusses the presence of the Ps 
function in animals, as shown in such phenomena as the migration of birds and 
the instinct of bees and ants as well as in the behaviour of dogs towards theit 
owners. She then passes to primitive man, in whom the Psi function appears a 
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something perfectly normal and which is deliberately cultivated for specific 
purposes. In the more developed civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia, Greece 
and Rome, it has its clearly allotted place as seen in the soothsayer and diviner, 
the Delphic oracle and the Sybil. A chapter on sage, clairvoyant and magician 
in Asia is rather sketchy and barely touches on the remarkable effects of the 
systematic cultivation of the Psi faculty in Yoga. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on Psi and Miracle, where she 
does not hesitate to show the place which the Psi function may be supposed to 
play in the miracles of our Lord and the phenomena of Pentecost, as well as in 
the lives of saints like the Curé of Ars. All this is done with very good judgment 
and insight and she points out clearly where the limits of Psi occur and real 
miracle begins. The idea that the Psi function is utilized by grace both in miracle 
and in contemplative prayer is of great interest. 

Later chapters follow the history of thought on the subject of the super- 
natural through the Middle Ages till modern times, with a very valuable study 
of the ideas of St Thomas and those of Pope Benedict XIV. A curious error 
occurs on page 222, where Lacordaire is credited with being “Bishop of Nétre 
Dame’. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


TUDOR CHURCH MuSIC, with musical examples and E.P. disc, by Denis 
Stevens; Faber; 35s. 


All too rarely it falls to the lot of a reviewer to notice a book which, because of 
the delightful manner of its production, is a joy to handle and which, due to 
the profound scholarship and clear style of its author, is a manifestly valuable 
contribution to musical literature. This is such a book. 

Denis Stevens, well known to listeners of the Third Programme as the 
conductor of the Ambrosian Singers, is a musicologist of considerable pro- 
pensities. He has been responsible for the discovery, transcription, and revival 
of a large corpus of early polyphonic music and it is significant to note that he 
is, at the same time, a practical exponent of his art. Whilst living in America, 
where he completed his biographical and critical study of Thomas Tomkins 
(now accepted as the standard work on this composer), he sang counter-tenor 
with the choir of New York Cathedral (St John the Divine). 

His present volume is more of a hand-book than a detailed analysis of Tudor 
Church Music and, as such, should have a considerably wider appeal. The 
facts which he sets before us are so relevant to the present-day performance of 
polyphonic music, and so concisely and lucidly expressed, that I read the whole 
book at a sitting, as if it had been a novel. The chapter headings are worth 
listing, as they give a clear indication of the ground covered: I. History and 
Liturgy. II. The Ordinary of the Mass. III. The Motet. IV. Music for the 
English Rite. V. The role played by instruments. I would particularly draw the 
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reader’s attention to the chapter dealing with the motet, which blows away a 
good many cobwebs and clarifies a hazy, and often misunderstood definition, 
The value of the book to choirs and their trainers is much enhanced by the 
excellent extended play disc, attached to the inside cover, and also by the 
inclusion of a very full list of available editions of Tudor Church Music together 

with names and addresses of the publishers concerned. 
ARTHUR OLDHAM 


ROME AND THE VERNACULAR, by Angelus de Marco, 0.F.M.; Newman 
Press; $3.25. 


This book is a very useful historical account of the use of the Latin language, 
and exceptions thereto, in the public worship of the Western Church since the 
superseding of Greek. Of necessity the ground covered is much the same as in 
the second part of Korolevsky’s Living Languages in Catholic Worship (Long- 
mans, 19§7), but some matters are treated at less length, while more attention is 
givento others. For instance, the use of Chinese at Mass, where Father de Marco is 
able to give the text of the unpublished decree of 12th April 1949, which granted 
Chinese priests the use of literary Chinese for all the foremass and a few other 
parts. Father de Marco gives a chapter to an analysis of the relevant proceedings 
of the Council of Trent, in the course of which he quotes the words of the only 
English bishop at the council: “Neither does the reason for condemning the 
vernacular seem sound, and it seems false to hold that all things need not be 
understood by you, because the gospel and many other things ought to be 
understood by the people . . . And it should not be condemned under anathema 
to recite the canon aloud’. (Bishop Goldwell had a Welsh diocese, but he was 
a man of Kent). 

It is a pity that such a subject should be disfigured by several infelicities of 
language, such as ‘private Mass’, ‘unbloody’, ‘secret’ for ‘inaudible’, ‘oration! 
for ‘collect’, ‘cult’ for “congregational worship’ (a quoted comment on this 
last, p. 159, is unintelligible to the present writer). On p. 24 the beginning of 
‘the evangelization of the British Isles’ is post-dated by some three hundred 


years. 

It should be made clear that the author of this book is not pleading a cause: 
a careful reading of it would help many people both of clergy and laity to make 
up their minds on the problem involved with less prejudice, sentimentality of 
lust for novelty. 


DONALD ATTWATER 











